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1 there anything else we can do? 


We're collecting serap . buying bonds . 
saving fats. We're doing home defense and can- 
teen work. We're learning nutrition, child care. 


emergency welfare... 
Is there anything else we can do? 
¢ i we) 


Yes. Unele Sam has asked all magazines and 
newspapers for another sacrifice... we must cut 
our use of paper for The American Girl to 10% 
less than last year. Yet last year our subscription 
for The 


(American Girl grows more popular each year. 


list again increased more than 10% 


That means more magazines to print, and less 


paper to use. That is why this issue is a little 
thinner. Its part of the war production program 


for, ictory. 


But less paper doesn’t mean less enjoyment. 
We're working on ideas now to get more on each 
page—for we don’t want you to miss any more 
of your favorite stories or any more of the arti- 


cles we've planned than we can possibly help. 


\nd—when you've finished reading your Ameri- 
can Girl. lend it to a friend. In that way. we'll 
all be making the things we have go farther. 


while saving material to help win the war. 


The American Gil 
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eSHE ‘RULES the WAves 


By RAY TYLER NOURSE 


now the 





THE WAVE UNIFORM IS SMART 


HEETS of rain 
fell on the 
great stretch 


of land inside the 
barrier that surrounds the new Navy building, emphasizing 
its vast isolation there on the hill above Arlington and the 
Potomac. I drew up my car as close to the gate as possible, 
in a spot designated by the alert young guard, having an- 
nounced myself by telephone in the official reception room. 

Suddenly Licutenant Commander McAfee, Director of the 
WAVEs, was there, stepping briskly through the gate with a 
smile and a salute for the soldier, almost as if she were un- 
conscious of the rain. 

Personally, I am addicted to rubbers and an umbrella, but 
the commander of the WAVEs was accoutered quite other- 
wise. She wore a smart, navy-blue, belted raincoat which I 
scarcely noted for a moment because of the fascinating havelock 
that shielded her hat and neck and her crisply waving black 
hair. Like the raincoat it, too, was of navy-blue, water-proofed 





MISS MCAFFE WHEN SHI 


About Mildred McAfee, Presi- 
dent of Wellesley, who is 
first woman 
tenant Commander of the Navy 


Delar, Rockefeller Cen 


BECAME 






Lieu-. 





Oficial U.S. Navy photograp!/ 


[HE HAVELOCK KEEPS OFF RAIN 


material, fitting the-crown of 
her hat and hanging curtain 
wise to her shoulders, leaving 
only her face unshielded 

Pictures of Civil War soldiers and desert Bedouins sprang 
to my mind as she stepped into the car. “Lawrence of 
Arabia!" she answered my scrutiny 

“That's it! It makes me glad it is raining so I can get a 
look at that havelock in action.’ 

Inside the tea-house, Miss McAfee lifted the havelock off 
her white-crowned, blue-brimmed hat, took off her raincoat, 
and there she was in her smartly tailored navy-blue uniform, 
neat sky-blue shirt matching the sky-bluc stripes on the sleeve 
of the jacket—-blouse, if you want to be technical—that the 
WAVES wear in place of the gold braid of the men officers 

“What do you wear in the evenings?” I asked, remember 
ing the beautiful gowns she wore at Wellesley, that the 
Alumnae always declared were worth a trip to college to see 

‘A white shirt and heels half an inch higher 


PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY 
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LISTED WAVES CROSS 


‘Ah, a real concession to glamour!’ I remarked, smiling 

“Well, at any rate, you are never in doubt. And that's 
something, in the uncertainties of Washington.” 

“Tell me,” I said when lunch was before us, “how you 
prepared for these two great jobs—the presidency of Welles- 
ley and the commandership of the WAVEs? Did you plan it 
that way as a child?” 

“T needn't tell you I didn't,” she said, with that little de 
bunking chuckle that is part of her. “When you belong to a 
city minister's family, as I did, you grow up surrounded by 
people accustomed to taking careers of service for granted 
You don't get any of it out of its true proportion, I suppose.’ 

It was an engaging picture that she gave me of her child- 
hood, so normal and substantial and truly American in the 
best sense. Indeed, it was so exactly right that her present 
attainments sccmed the inevitable flowering from such a 
rootage. 

Colleges were in Mildred McAfec’s blood, you might say, 
for she was born in Parkville, Missourt, where her father was 
a professor in Park College, of which her grandfather was 
founder and president. But except for the slant this gave to 
her parents and her up-bringing she knew nothing of 
academic life, for her father’s heart was set on the ministry 
and he went almost at once to the pastorate of the Forty-first 
Street Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 

Mine was a strictly urban childhood, I'm afraid, with none 
of the hardships of the small town or country minister's 
family that have produced so many books and rebels. We 
loved being minister's children! Around our father, who was 
so much the stirring center of our world, the community's 
welfare seemed to us to revolve. And the nice part of it was 
that, unlike many fami- 
lies who possess bril- 
liant fathers in the fields 
more remote from chil- 
dren's living, we werc 
a part of it all. Though 
we were obviously un- 
important in such a 
family, we were never 
onlookers. We took it 
for granted that we were 
Father's helpers. The 
church work was as 
much ours as Father's 
and Mother's.” 

“What a shame more 
children can't share that 
way! Tell me some of 
the things you did.” 

Oh, nothing very 
important-—just living. I do seem to remember how ex- 
cited we were once about getting together enough money to 
buy a mule for a missionary in Guatemala.’ 

What fun! Did it make Guatemala‘a real place for you? I 
can see that missionary now, astride his burro, a tiny, lonely 
figure on the face of those incredibly vast mountains 

Miss McAfee stared out of the window for a moment, 
considering her childhood Mother was a tremendously im 
portant factor in our lives. I always remember how many 
brilliant and interesting people gathered at our table while 
we were growing up. Mother expected us to participate as 
listeners at these dinners, but she also expected us to con- 
tribute our share to the amenities by taking part in the con 
versation 

It certainly is the kind of thing that would make a child 
shake off a lot of self-conscious kinks,” I said. 

I should say that there are few surroundings in which a 
child who has shared in so much good living doesn't feel at 
home,’ she agreed. “After all, religion with all its ramifica- 
tions absorbs all the energy of anyone who gets into it. It 
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was certainly so with our family, each at his own level of 
inderstanding.”” 

Later, when her father took the chair of Polemic and 
idactic Theology at the McCormick Theological Seminary 
n Chicago and changed the name of his department to 
systemic Theology so the students could pronounce it, we 
‘ct a hint of the source of Mildred McAfee’s gay humor. 

“It is the key to her character,” a colleague of hers told 
1c at Wellesley, ‘that saving sense of humor that makes 
ier see all problems in proportion. She never gets tangled 
n grudges, or loses her sane perspective on people in their 
ersonality problems. It makes her ready to forget yesterday 
ind go on to tomorrow from a clean start.” 

Undoubtedly this quality will make for success as she 
guides her WAVEs through the seas of red tape she is bound 
to encounter. The ready quip, the clever turn of phrase, is 
is much a part of her as her discerning black eyes. 

After her prep school days at the Francis W. Parker 
School in Chicago, Mildred McAfee went to Vassar where 
the winning of her Phi Beta Kappa key was only one of the 
things she took in her vigorous stride. There, one of her 
roommates was Mary Wallace, Vice-President Wallace's 
sister, later to become Madame Bruggman, wife of the Swiss 
Minister. Their friendship in Washington remains a close 
one. 

In 1920 Mildred McAfee 
graduated from Vassar and, 
like most girls, she must have 
mourned the passing of that 
bright interlude between child- 
hood and the plunge into the 
world. But somchow I can't see 
her being tearfully sentimental 
about it. Too many things were 
beckoning in the mad post-war 
world of the twenties. 

Mildred, as the eldest of 
three girls who must be edu- 
cated, was particularly close to 
her mother, upon whose shoul- 
ders undoubtedly fell a good 
deal of the financial planning 
that made their comfortable and 
hospitable life possible. Such 
nearness to her mother's problems undoubtedly developed in 
this girl of so much character a practical turn for affairs, which 
later was to stand her in good stead. I can imagine with what 
zest she came out of the college world of dependence into the 
post-war twenties, where careers for college women were 
Opening up in many fields. It was before the time when every 
college graduate with aspirations for a career wanted to be a 
business secretary. Mildred’s mind turned naturally to teach- 
ing. And though her sisters each married a Presbyterian 
minister, as their mother, rad done, she preferred to go out to 
fit her Phi Beta Kappa key into new and untried keyholes of 
adventure. 

Since teaching was in her blood, she gladly accepted a job 
at Monticello Seminary, when it fell into her lap as so many 
positions have done since. She taught French and English and 
Economics, and the job gave her a chance to work at her col- 
lege major, which had been Economics and Sociology. In 
time, though, she was eager to go home. To do it, she ac- 
cepted the position of assistant in the eighth grade of her 
prep school, the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago. It 
didn’t work out very well. With developing executive ability 
she liked the challenge of charting the course herself. So later 
she ran a girls’ club in her father’s church. That was absorb- 
ing—working out a lot of theories she had stored up from 
her home life as well as her college studies. It gave her a 
different angle on girls—dealing with their play hours rather 
than their study time. 
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ABOVE: AN UNUSUALLY FINE POR- 
TRAIT OF MISS MCAFFI LEFT 
REAR ADMIKAL RANDALI JACOBS, 
CHIFF OF THE BUREAU OF NAVAI 
PFRSONNEL, INSPECTS WAVES UNI 
FORMS AS LIEUTENANT COMMAN 
DER MCAFEE PRESENTS HER STAFI 





But the president of Tus 


culum College in Tennessee 
coaxed her away from this to 


share in another phase of Amer 
ican life, the old pronecr kind 
at the edge of the Smokies. It 
was there, while teaching Eco 
nomics and Sociology to those 
mountain people, that Mildred McAfee definitely decided 
that teaching was the career she wanted, and that she must 
do graduate work if she was to arrive, as she planned to do, 
in her profession. This took her briefly to Columbia, and then 
for a year and a half to the University of Chicago. But almost 
before she was through her work, the president of Centre 
College in Kentucky telegraphed her that he needed her as 
dean. The offer made her realize how much she had missed 
teaching. In comparison, absorbing knowledge was a tame 
process. So off she went again. 

The place was small and, after the liberal University of 
Chicago, perhaps a bit constricted in outlook, but she loved 
those years. The students were cager, and it was fun stretch 
ing their horizons and still keeping within the limits set by 
a Southern church school. 

When Vassar, her own Alma Mater, asked Miss McAfee 
to become Secretary to its Alumnae Association, the thought 
of leaving Kentucky was a real wrench. For the South, with 
its individualistic people, its warm, outgoing courtesies and 
gaiety, and its curious blend of worldly living and religion, 
is a delightful chapter in the life of any student of America 
But here was Vassar offering a job in the big world of big 
colleges, a chance to see from the inside what made a great 
institution tick! 

“T hadn't been there three days, though,” said the Licu 
tenant Commander, “before I felt I had made a mistake. Up 


' 
to this point T had been working (Continued on page 28) 
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Baking molasses bread was humdrum 
work, but Betsy got her share of ex- 
citement when a strange visitor rude- 
ly interrupted her housewifely labors 


° 
WONDER if you're a girl bird,” remarked Betsy to the 
firebird that watched her from a safe distance as she in- 
vaded his wild cranberry domain. She looked consider- 

ingly at the flaming feathers and shook her head. “No, you're 

not a girl,’ she decided. “If you were, you wouldn't have 

those bright feathers. You'd be wearing gray feathers and a 

quiet, modest, safe little topknot.”’ 

She picked the cranberries with quick brown fingers. In 
no time at all she would have her willow basket filled, for the 
berries were thick and brilliant, like tiny red beads among 
the green leaves. Usually she would have enjoyed picking the 
wild, bright fruit, but today her heart was in Detroit village 
with her father and her big brothers. She had hoped, up to 
the last moment, that she might go with them. But, no, 
Father had decided that Mother needed her at the house. 

“Tt isn't fair,” she thought. “Boys have all the fun and 
excitement, all the spice in life. Girls just get to stay home 
and work and be safe!” 

She thought of the hours she had spent hunting wild 
ginseng to earn spending money for that trip to Detroit; the 
hours of washing and drying the twisted, pungent roots. She 
must have two or three dollars worth. 

The firebird sang joyously, “Danger! Danger!” 

“Danger nothing,” returned Betsy crossly. “Who knows 
for sure that there really are timber wolves in the woods be- 
tween here and Detroit village? And who's afraid of a timber 
wolf, anyway 7” 

Hadn't her father carried faithful Lady Jane, his gun, 
along with him to Detroit? No timber wolf could talk back 
to Lady Jane. And anyway, meeting a big, fierce timber wolf 
would be an adventure. 

“But it’s always the boys who get to go along and have 
adventures. I get stay at home and cook.” A double 
cascade of cranberries dropped like beads into the basket. 

“Cooking wouldn't be so bad if there was ever a little bit 
of excitement to it,’ her thoughts continued. “But what's 
exciting about mixing johnny cake, or turning the venison, or 
picking wild cranberries for sauce ?” 

She straightened up suddenly, and listened. Yes, that was 
the hunting horn up at the house! Her mother was blowing 
the horn for her to come home 

“Maybe Father and the boys decided to come back and get 
me after all,” she thought hopefully, as she sped up the hill 
to the house. ‘Maybe Father will take me to Detroit village 
after all.’ 

But it wasn't old Prince and Bess who stood by the hitching 
tree in the yard of the cabin. A saddled bay riding horse 
swished his tail and pawed impatiently at the flies. There was 
company. 

The postman, maybe! Betsy quickened her steps. Maybe 
the day would still bring her something interesting cnough 
to make up for the lost trip to Detroit. But when she came 
into the house, she saw that the visitor was only their neigh- 
bor, Olaf Andresson, and he had not even brought his young 
wife and the baby along 

Betsy strove to speak politely, not showing the disappoint- 
ment felt. “Good morning, Olaf. How is the baby? 
Have you named her yet ?” 

Olaf shook his head, but the smile on his broad, red fac« 
‘Still we have not found a 
name which ts fine enough for her. And this morning she 


to 


she 


was not quite so wide as usual 











Illustrated by HILDEGARD WOODWARD 


is not well, neither she nor her mother. All night she fretted.” 

“Is Sigurd sick?” cried Betsy sympathetically, forgetting 
her own discontent. 

“Sigurd has the fever and chills,” said Mrs. Howard 
“That ts why Olaf came over this morning, darling, and why 
I called you. Olaf needs somebody to help care for Sigurd 
today, and She paused, and two straight little lines ap- 
peared between her clear blue eyes. “You're young for so 
much responsibility,” she said in a musing voice, ‘‘but you're 
so reliable—so brave, Betsy—that I'm sure I can trust you.” 

“Oh, you can, Mother—you caf!” cried Betsy eagerly. 
“Do let me go. I can take care of Sigurd, I know I can. 
You've often said I'm nearly as good as you with sickness. 

Her mother stooped and kissed her flushed check. 
child, bless your heart! But that isn't what I was wondering. 
I was wondering if you could take care of the children all by 
yourself—and if you could go ahead and bake the molasses 
bread for me. The oven is heated so nicely, but Olaf is in a 
hurry to get back 

Betsy's heart dropped like a stone into water, but she bit 
her lip to keep it from trembling. “T'll take care of the twins 

and I'll do the baking, too. Anybody can make molasses 
bread.” 

That was just it. Anybody could make molasses bread. 
There was nothing exciting about it. Getting the big brick 
oven heated was the hardest thing, and it was already donc. 

“That's my girl! I knew I could count on you,” praised 


“Dear 














By MIRIAM E. MASON 


her mother warmly. She hurried about, getting a few things 
ready with quickness and skill. “I'll not be gone very long,’ 
she promised. “I'll be back by nightfall. Stay close home, 
Betsy—and watch the twins. Don’t let them stray away from 
the door.” She added, “Though, of course, there isn’t any 
danger.” 

Jabez and Jared were deep in their morning naps. Betsy 
was thankful for that. They were only three years old and 
they would have howled to sce their mother riding off while 
they were left behind 

“T might as well do the baking now,” she thought when 
Olaf and her mother had disappeared. She opened the door 
of the brick oven at the side of the fireplace. Heat rushed 
out at her like a caged-up dog. The bricks were good and 
warm, it would be all right to pull out the coals when she 
was ready. 

But first she reached, on tiptoc, for the big ledger which 
lay on the cupboard shelf. She was growing tall, she thought 
with satisfaction. When the cupboard was first built, she had 
had to stand on the footstool in order to reach that shelf 

“Recipe for fever and chills. Recipe for cucumber pickles 
Recipe for soap which can be used on the skin. Recipe for 
molasses bread.” 

The book fell open to the often used formula, written in 
her mother’s neat, beautiful penmanship. Betsy put the 
ledger down on the long punchcon table and started laying 
out the cooking ingredients as her mother had taught her. 





THE TWINS LOVED BAKING TIME, FOR THEY OFTEN HAD 
TASTES OF SWEET BATTER, OR STICKY PANS TO SCRAPI 


The wooden mixing bowl and spoons; the wheat flour ; the 
heavy iron baking pan——-she would need all of those things 
The maple molasses was in a keg in the Iean-to at the end of 
the house. She went back and dipped up a bowl of the thick, 
golden-brown liquid. Its taste and smell reminded her of last 
February's fun, when the big kettles in the maple grove had 
boiled day and night 

She measured the flour carefully.. The barrel was getting 
low. Father would be bringing back a fresh supply from 
Detroit village. She wondered if the jolly miller still kept a 
tall glass jar filled with lemon drops for the pleasure of his 
customers’ children, and if his black-eyed son and daughter 
had grown as fast this summer as she had. They had had a 
fine time together on her last visit to Detroit 

“We'll have even more fun the next time you come to the 
mill!’ That was what Jacques had promised her the other 
time. Betsy shook her head impatiently. No use acting likc 
a silly because she hadn't been able to go to Detroit! 

The butter and milk were down in the springhouse, a neat 
log shed built over a spring of icy water. Betsy went | 
them and came out of the springhouse with her hands full 

Eggs—there were three of them standing ready in a wooden 
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bowl. She wouldn't have to go to the henhouse, then. Now 
at last she was ready to follow the instructions in the ledger. 

“Into a bowl break three fresh eggs.’ Just as the third 
shell was carefully emptied, the twins awoke—first Jared, 
then Jabez. They sat up in the big bed in the corner of the 
cabin, their round cheeks rosy with sleep, their blue eyes still 
heavy. 

“Mommie!” called Jared, and Jabez echoed, “Mommie! 
Where's Mommie ?”’ 

Betsy explained about poor sick Mrs. Andresson and her 
little sick baby. ‘““Mommie’s gone to make them well again,” 
she said. “You boys can come and watch Sister. Sister's going 
to bake a loaf of molasses bread.” 

The threat of April-shower tears gave way to smiles at this 
invitation. The twins loved baking times, for that meant 
tastes of sweet batter, or pans to scrape, or maybe a tiny cake 
or pie of their own. Betsy 
pulled their heavy high 
chairs, tall seats cut from 


solid logs, over to the 
table where they could 


watch, smell, and maybe 
taste as she worked. 

Pour the syrup over the 
beaten eggs, stirring care 
fully all the while 

There was a_ sudden 
noise out in the lean-to 
Betsy jumped, spilling a 
few drops of the golden 
syrup on the = scrubbed 
table-top. “That storeroom 
door!” she said. “It would 
have to come tumbling 
open just when I'm busy!” 
She must have forgotten to 
bolt it. “I'd better go out 
right now and fasten it be- 
fore I forget again. You 
boys sit here.” 

But she had hardly taken 
ten steps toward the door- 
way when a shattering 
shriek from the twins made 
her jump again. Jared had 
reached out to taste some 
of the syrup from the mix- 
ing bowl, and his plump 
little hand had rested too 
heavily on the rounded 
edge of the bowl. It had 
tilted up, showering its 
rich, sticky contents over , 
the table, the twins, and . 
the floor. 

“Shame on you! Naugh- 
ty!” cried Betsy, forgetting 
the door again as her little 
brother, flouncing about, 
upset his high chair and tumbled to the floor, bumping his 
curly head. “Naughty boy!” She picked him up and spanked 
him with a big sisterly thoroughness which produced loud 
wails. Jabez wailed in sympathy, so she spanked him, too. 

There was nothing for it but to leave the baking while she 
cleaned up the twins and the mess they had made. The kettle, 
filled with boiling water, hung from the fireplace crane. 
Quickly Betsy brought brown soap and cloths, washed the 
twins, and scoured away the sticky batter. Then with a clean 
table top, a clean floor, and two spotless small boys in fresh 
tow-linen pinafores playing under the table, she began again 
on her molasses bread. 


THE TWINS SCREAMED 
HOLDING THE BATTER, BETSY 
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But first she must go again to the springhouse for mor: 
milk, and to the storeroom for more maple molasses. “T’! 
bring in enough molasses so we can have some on our mus! 
for supper,” she thought, already repenting of her flare-u 
of temper toward her beloved little brothers. 

There were no more eggs in the house, so she must go t 
the log pen, too, where the faithful hens were shut away fron 
prowling animals. There were four fresh eggs in the nests 
She gathered them in her apron, careful not to disturb th« 
laying hens. 

Beating eggs and syrup was tiresome work. Betsy's arn 
ached and her face was red when she had the molasses breac 
batter mixed into foamy gold, ready for the baking. “But 
this bread is going to be worth all the trouble it took,” sh« 
said proudly to the twins. ‘Just wait till Mother sees it.”’ 

My, it was warm! Betsy pushed the cabin doors open a bit 
wider. A _ stir of breeze 
came through the two open 
doors. 

Carefully she pulled the 
coals out of the brick oven 
at the side of the fireplace 
The oven was heated just 
right. It would bake her 
bread into a lovely, nut 
like brown loaf. The bak- 
ing, so her mother always 
said, was as important as 
the mixing. 

Carefully, Betsy picked 
up the pan containing her 
precious batter, carrying 
the heavy iron utensil as if 
it were spun glass. It must 
not be jarred or tilted on 
its way to the oven. But as 
she was about to push the 
pan into the oven, the 
twins screamed again in a 
high pitched duet. This 
time there was something 
in their voices that struck 
a chill to their sister's heart. 
Still holding the tron pan 


with steady hands, she 
turned carefully around. 
In the middle of the 


room stood a great timber 
wolf, a gaunt, shaggy crea- 
ture bigger than any dog 
It stood there glaring at the 
children with angry, blood- 
shot eyes. Its open mouth 
showed long, cruel teeth, a 


red tongue, and hungry 
black chops 
\ HIGH PITCHED DUET All the things Betsy 


TURNED TOWARD THE DOOR had heard about the timber 
wolves of the deep forest 
rushed into her mind. She thought of the story of The Three 
Little Pigs which she had been reading to the boys only 
last night. It had seemed funny then, just an amusing story 

But this was not funny. She could sce the coarse hair 
bristling on the back of the wolf. She could hear its breath- 
ing and the low growl deep in its throat when she turned 
around, 

The little boys ran to her. Jared moaned with fear, hiding 
his head against her skirt, and Jabez sobbed, clinging to her 
knees. She stood there with the pan of batter in her hands, 
feeling she could not move a step. 

Across the room, above the (Continued on page 40) 
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Crowded days at Fort 
Des Moines are teaching 
discipline to the Army’s 
new recruits—but they 
are learning fast and Un- 
cle Sam is proud of them 


OU work hard, harder 

than you've ever worked 

before in your life, but 
you wouldn't give it up for 
anything. All the things you 
used to do in civilian life seem 
petty and meaningless now. 
And even though you're dead 
tired by evening, when you 
stand at retreat and the flag 
comes down and the Post band 
plays the Star Spangled Banner, 
you seem to know what it all 
means. So spoke one of the 
youngest WAACs, barely twen- 
ty-one, after a few weeks train 
ing at Fort Des Moines, which 
was a cavalry post before it be- 
came the West Point of the 
Women's Army Auxiliary 
Corps. 

Our young WAAC had left 
her office job in California, put 
her small savings into travelers’ checks, and said good-by to 
her parents. She found Fort Des Moines located at the end 
of the carline outside Des Moines, Iowa. The old part of the 
Post is shaded by big trees and includes the officers’ homes, a 
green parade ground, hospital, post office, USO club house, 
chapel, swimming pool, Post Headquarters, Post Exchange, 
garage, and clothing depot, as well as barracks, mess halls, 
and classrooms. A great part of it, where new buildings went 
up at the rate of sixtcen per weck, is called “Boomtown” by 
the WAACs. Water mains and gas pipes were being laid, 
and a WAAC who would make a complete tour of the 
grounds must be adept at jumping open ditches 

After four weeks basic training at the Fort, a WAAC may 
be transferred to any of the three hotels in Des Moines for 
further study, or to Drake University where special work in 
administration is being given. With only six months behind 
it, the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps opened an additional 
training base at Daytona Beach, Florida, supervised by Briga- 
dier General Don C. Faith who organized the Des Moines 
unit. 

What kind of girls did our young WAAC meet at Fort Des 
Moines? Her comrades in the service were women who had 
had jobs, good jobs for the most part. Many of them had 
husbands, brothers, sons, or sweethearts in the service—and 
rather than wait idly for someone else to win the war, they 
had volunteered to pitch in and do their part. They were 
women like the dietitician in your school cafeteria, your 
teacher, or your school nurse. They were girls like the secre- 
tary in your father's office, or the switchboard operator who 
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takes your call. The WAACs 
list sixty-two different types of 
work which women may do to 
release men for active duty. Be 
sides dietitians, teachers, 
nurses, secretaries, and switch 
board operators, these include 
mimeograph Operators, statis 
ticians, telegraph — operators, 
radio technicians, laboratory 
technicians, cashiers, bookkeep 
ers, chauffeurs, moving-picture 
projector operators, doctors and 


dental assistants, and many 
other skilled occupations 
Qualifications for WAAC 


candidates are high. They must 
be between twenty-one and 
forty-five years of age. Good 
physical condition, intelligence, 
and character are required. A 
simple yet searching personality 
questionnaire must be filled out 

The girl who comes through all the tests satisfactorily is 
entitled to transportation to the training base, uniforms, food, 
comfortable quarters, medical and dental care, and the same 
pay as her brother soldicr of the same rank. She is also en 
titled to thirty days furlough per year. Enlistment is for the 
duration and six months longer, and there is no resigning, 
once you are in 

All the girls agree that the first weck is hard. Getting up 
at five forty-five is difhcult. There is unaccustomed physical 
exercise-—-two hours of marching and a half hour of calisthen 
ics. Then, too, the WAAC candidate's dream of Army life 
had not included such unglamorous duties as cleaning grounds 
and barracks, and doing most of one’s own laundry in the big 
basement laundry rooms. Yet even officer candidates have to 
do all these things, as they may be in charge of a company 
some day and must know how these duties are best carried 
out. 

The problem of keeping all onc’s belongings in a single 
wall-locker and foot-locker (trunk to you!) presents a diffi 
culty which is solved in most cases by the girls sending hom« 
whole suitcases full of superfluous civilian belongings. 

Neatness and attention to appearance, hard, hard work, 
and painful learning of Army etiquette strain every nerve and 
muscle. Talking in ranks is one of the most common offenses 
and many’s a girl's cheeks have burned at a sharp reprimand 
for this fault. 

But the WAACs are so busy that the days fly, and after the 
first hard weeks are over, life falls into a more meaningful 
pattern and many of the initial difficulties smooth out. Get 
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ting up early becomes a habit. The girls begin to make 
friends. They find that girls from their own city occupy ad- 
jacent cots in the dormitories. Many begin to feel better as 
they become used to outdoor exercise. Uniforms look better 
on straight shoulders, and posture is soon improved by calis- 
thenics and drill. Inspection becomes less of an ordeal after 
one learns the old Army tricks. The girls become accustomed 
to discipline and take pride in their smart looking ranks, their 
snappy saluting, and brisk thirty-inch stride. They even prac- 
tice drilling in their’ spare time. They become so impressed 
with the efhcient Army method of caring for all possessions in 
a wall-locker and a foot-locker, that they resolve upon their 
return to civilian life to take all superfluous furniture out of 
their bedrooms and equip them much as their barracks are 
equipped. 

The WAAC’s day is made up of work periods, study pe- 
riods, drill and exercise periods, and classes. As soon as the 
WAACs are dressed, there is roll call in front of each barrack. 
Then the girls return to their barracks to make their beds and 
put their lockers in order. Everything must be arranged with 
military neatness. Towels must be folded and hung at the 
head of each cot. Shocs are arranged in a row underneath. 
Floors must be swept, and it is quite a trick not to be caught 
last with the broom. If you are, you must replace it on the 
rack at the far end of the room—and this may make you late 
in formation marching to breakfast. 

After breakfast come classes, be- 
ginning at seven thirty. WAACSs car- 
ry about bulging Manila envelopes 
containing mimeographed texts and 
memoranda on the many subjects 
which they study. These include .Mzd/- 
itary Customs and Courtesies, Care of 
Uniforms and Equipment, Sanitation, 
First Aid and Personal Hygiene. lden- 
tification of Aircraft, Map Reading, 
Mess Management, Company and 
Personnel Records, Military Corre- 
spondence, and Property Accounta- 
bility which is Army bookkeeping. 

Besides theory, they have actual 
practice in many fields. Girls who 
are in the motor vehicle class drive 
jeeps and Army trucks up steep hills, 
over rough ground and open ditches. 
They learn hand signals, how to in- 
spect and care for their vehicles, and 
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how to organize a truck convoy. For this work they wear cov- 
eralls, just like regular Army mechanics. Other WAACs take 
turns commanding their platoon on the drill ground. The 
platoon leader is distinguished by a red arm band, and she 
must make her voice carry over the parade ground, and ma- 
neuver her platoon through marching and drill. WAACs do 
not drill with rifles as do regular soldiers. Their marching is 
merely to facilitate their being moved from place to place as a 
unit. When a WAAC is marching with her platoon the pa- 
rade ground may scem limitless, but when she is in command 
of her platoon, obstacles seem to loom everywhere and the 
ficld shrinks to the size of a postage stamp. One five-footer 
who seemed to get her group around the parade ground with 
unusual case, revealed the secret of her efficiency and her 
commanding manner. She was a former school principal. 

WAACSs also have twenty-four hour turns at Charge of 
Ouarters duty. CQ’s wear an arm band bearing those letters. 
The girl who had this duty docs not sleep in her regular place 
in the barracks, but in the company office, or orderly room as 
it is called. If the telephone rings at night she must answer it, 
and it is her duty to take bed check at twelve thirty A.M. and 
sce that everyone is in. During the daytime, the CQ must re- 
mind the other girls a few minutes ahead of time to get ready 
for formations, inspection, etc. She also reminds them if there 
is a general order posted for change of uniforms. 

The WAACs are well supplied 
with clothes. The dress uniform, 
consisting of khaki shirt, tie, and 
skirt, also includes a jacket with 
lapel insigne, a head of Pallas 
Athene who was “‘skilled in the arts 
of war and the industries of peace.” 
With this uniform are worn brown 
laced oxfords which must always be 
well polished. The fatigue uniform, 
sometimes referred to as the ‘gym 
suit,” is a brown-and-white striped 
secrsucker dress, buttoned up the 
front. With sneakers and anklets, it 
is worn for calisthenics. On rainy 
days, the WAACs come out in ga- 
loshes, green raincoats, and Johnny 
Jeep hats, which makes it seem that 
the camp has suddenly been taken 
over by a Girl Scout convention. 
With the approach of winter, cach 
WAAC receives a handsome pair 
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BELOW: A GROUP OF WAACS DRILL AT FORT DES MOINES. 
DEW AND 
EARLY IN THE 
A DRUMMER WHO IS A MEMBER OF 
WAAC BAND BEATS OUT A RHYTHM FOR THE MARCHING FEET 


NOTICE THE TRACKS THEY HAVE MADE IN THE 
THE LONG SHADOWS THAT PROVE IT TO BE 
MORNING. RIGHT: 


Courtesy of Life magazine 


of leather gloves, a smart leather purse on a shoulder strap, 
a warm topcoat, and a cozy corduroy housecoat. The regula- 
tion WAAC dress hat, made by the nation’s best hatters, is 
smart to look at with its chic bill, but the girls all want over- 
seas caps as they are easier to care for and may be pressed 
flat. Hair must be above the collar, and make-up is used 
sparingly. A wrist watch and two rings may be worn. This 
permits the married WAACs to wear their engagement and 
wedding rings; many of them are married, a large portion 
of them to men now in the service. 

There is really little time for recreation with the full sched- 
ule required of cach WAAC, but the girls do manage a few 
leisure moments after evening study. They may swim, bowl, 
play soft ball or badminton, or shop at the Post Exchange, 
familiarly known as the ""P.X.” The P.X. has a long soda 
fountain which is always crowded, and counters where sta- 
tionery, alarm clocks, cameras, films, pens, pencils, sporting 
goods, drugs, toilet articles, cosmetics, and candy bars are sold. 
When the girls first come to camp, they often are so absorbed 
in an exciting movie that they forget where 
they are. Then, when the lights come up and 
they look down at the unfamiliar khaki in 
which they are clad, there is a moment of 
bewilderment followed by a laugh of recog- 
nition rippling over the house as the girls re- 
turn to reality. Girls who do not wish to go 
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out don housecoats and lounge in the day room of their own 
barracks. These rooms have maple furniture, and are equipped 
with new magazines and a piano. There are also two USO 
clubs where writing rooms and libraries are available, and 
where weckly dances may be going on, or shows may be pre- 
sented. 

The colored WAACs are a highly selected and a very pret- 
ty group of girls. All made a high rating on their intelligence 
test. They come from Government positions in Washington, 
from the nursing profession, and from many other types of 
work. Some are just out of college. They have a former head 
of a dancing school as their platoon leader, 

The hospitable people of Des Moines often entertain 
groups of two or three WAACs at their homes over the week- 
ends. The girls love being in private homes after barracks 
life. “Just to have a bathroom all to oneself! Just to go into 
the kitchen to cook a favorite dish, preferably a steak!’ The 
girls find that a week-end away from the Fort relaxes 
tension, makes them glad to be (Please turn to page 42) 


FAR LEFT: AN AUXILIARY, 
FORMERLY A SCHOOL TEACH- 
ER, IS NOW A_ LIBRARIAN 
AT THE TRAINING CENTER, 
ALI SUCH JOBS RELEASI 
MEN FOR OVERSEAS DUTY 
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LEFT: ANOTHER AUXILIARY, 
A FORMER DARK ROOM TECH 
NICIAN, CONTRIBUTED HER 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR 
THE DURATION SHE FINDS 
PLENTY OF IMPORTANT WORK 





Lucy Ellen and Fanny, 
at college, discover a 


future prima donna 


° 
‘VE often thought I'd like to 
write my memoirs when I 
get old. I mean my life so 
far has been very exciting to me, 
and there's no telling what may 
happen to me yet. But one thing 
has always worried me—the peo- 
ple I know are not famous. And 
maybe you've noticed that the 
people who write their memoirs 
always tell about famous people 
they have known. What I went 
to know is, how do they come 
up with so many celebrities? It 
seems like all their early play- 
mates turn out to be Presidents, 
or duchesses, or explorers, or 
something extraordinary, where- 
as the people I know are all 
more or less like I am myself 
There is just one person I know awfully well who, I think 
may turn out to be a celebrity. It's Elsa y imarine 
writing in my book in years to come, “I went to the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Saturday to hear Tristan an! 
Imlde. My good friend, Elsa Steffanson, sang the rdle of 
Isolde. As I heard her glorious voice, thrilling the vast 
audience, I remembered the days when Elsa and I were girls 
together at Norman Hall.” And then I could refer casually 
to the good times Elsa and I had making Welsh rarebits at 
midnight, and how we often studied our chemistry together, 
and even hung our stockings on the very same line 
Just to look at Elsa, you might not think she had the ap- 
pearance of a woman of destiny. [ mean she is tall and big 
and a little overweight, and she is very shy and awkward in 
a social situation. I remember one night not long before 
Easter, when we girls were in the living room after supper 


I can easily i: 


planning what we would wear at Easter services. Besides 
Fanny and Elsa and me, there were Gloria Stevens——who its a 


snob if ever there was one--and Marge, and Pork and Beans 
(Pork and Beans aren't their names, of course. We just call 
them that because they're inseparable.) Well, to return to 
Easter, Pork said she was going to wear a navy blue dress 
and a navy hat trimmed with bunches of red firecrackers. 
Gloria Stevens got up from the divan and paraded across the 
room with a pantherlike tread. She ts always practicing that 
walk, because a John Powers model is what she aspires to be 
My dress is pale gray crépe,” she said, ‘and my hat is a huge 
gray felt. Darling Daffy is going to send me a white orchid. 

“You hope,” added Beans in a skeptical voice. No one 
else spoke, but several of us had seen Gloria's beau at the 
movies that week with Dora Lee, and we suspected that 
Gloria was slipping. 

Into the hostile silence, Marge dropped a question. If it 
had been a hand grenade, it couldn't have produced more 
consternation. She said, “What are you going to wear Easter, 
Elsa?” Marge isn't mean. She just lacks sense 

Elsa flushed and shrugged her shoulders. “This, maybe,” 
she said, and took a pinch of her red-and-white checked 
gingham and fingered it in an embarrassed way. 

Fanny leaped to the rescue. “Elsa, sing for us!’’ she begged. 
‘Sing, ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.’ It has charms to 








Shades of 


soothe my savage breast—and I'm in need of soothing.” 

Elsa shook her blond head. “Not tonight, please,” she 
said. “My throat is sore. It is time I should gargle it, too.” 
She got up and went out. 

When she was out of hearing, Gloria giggled. ‘In that 
dress, girls, Elsa reminds me of a poem.” 

“What poem?” asked Marge innocently 

''The friendly cow, all red and white,” said Gloria. 

Fanny glared at her wordlessly for a full minute and Pork 
muttered, “You ought to be ashamed, Gloria.” 

‘She makes me think of a goddess,” I said. ‘That blond 
hair and those dark blue eyes and that creamy skin and that 
big body. I want to burst out singing, ‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries’ every time I look at her.” 

Later, when Fanny and I were walking to the drugstore 
to get a cone, I said, “I don't believe Elsa's throat was sore, 
Fanny. I think she was just unhappy—so unhappy she didn't 
trust herself to sing. All this year she has been on the outside 
looking in. And I don’t know if she could be in things, any- 
way, even if the girls did include her. She seems not to have 
any money.” 

Elsa's big and shy and countrified, I'll admit,” replied 
Fanny. ‘She came from a dairy farm in Wisconsin, and she 
looks it. She speaks with a Swedish accent. But she’s worth 
ten of the rest of us here. Last winter her father had pneu- 
monia and she milked twenty-one cows, night and morning. 
Could any of us do that? And if we could, would we? Not 
if I know us!” 

“IT wish she could earn some money singing,” I said. “I 
love her voice. I stood next her in chapel yesterday morning, 
and when we sang Finlandia she sounded like Kirsten Flag- 
stad. Honestly she did.” 

‘She's going to try out for the best solo part in the Easter 
cantata, I hear,” said Fanny. ‘But it’s a foregone conclusion 
that Aline Debow will get it. Aline’s father gave five thou- 
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sand dollars to the endowment fund last year, and you know 
very well that Mr. Townsend would let Aline sing the leading 
part if she sounded like a katydid chirping. Elsa will be kept 
in the chorus. Watch what I tell you.” 

“Elsa's so humble in her manner,’ I said. “It would help 
her ego a lot if she could get a big solo part. And it might 
help her get a voice scholarship for next year. She can’t come 
back unless she gets one—she told me that. I wish Aline 
would be as hoarse as a foghorn Easter Sunday.” 

‘Fat chance,” sniffed Fanny. “She lives to protect her vocal 
chords.” 

Late the next afternoon, crossing the campus, I overtook 
Elsa on her way to the dining room. She earns her board 
waiting on tables. 

“I can’t realize that school is on its way out,”’ I said. "What 
are you going to do this summer, Elsa?” 

“Work on the farm, I think,” said Elsa. “My two brothers 
are in the Army already. My father will need me. He needs 
me now. Sometimes I think I ought not to wait to finish out 
this year. It is time for the spring plowing. I can drive the 
tractor.” 

“Elsa,” I said, “you are wonderful about doing things on 
the farm, but have you ever thought that you might help your 
family more if you got a job singing? Look at Kate Smith 
She has made a big fortune, they say, on the radio. And then 
there’s grand opera. Fanny says you could probably sing 
Wagnerian réles, with your big voice. Did you ever think 
about that ?”’ 

“Yes, sure. Many times I have,” said Elsa. “But it is a 
long pull to get a voice trained and I have not any money. 
My father is in debt too much to risk spending more on me 
Only important voices earn much, and then not for very long 
How do I know mine is important? I made a bad mistake 
coming here this year, but I thought the music department 
was good.” 
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DRESSED-UP OLD LADY IN 
FRONT ROW BEAT TIME WITH 
HANDS AS ELSA SANG ON 


“It used to be fine, they tell 
me,” I said. “But that was be- 
fore Monsieur Beaufort went to 
join the Fighting French, and 
they hired Mr. Townsend in his 
place. By the way, when is he 
going to assign the parts for 
the Easter program ?” 


% 


Friday night,” said Elsa. 
Her face glowed. ‘It is so 
beautiful, that music. It makes 


you think you are in heaven. I 

love Papa Haydn!" She went 
up the steps into the dining hall and I walked on, feeling low 
in my mind. Why is it, | wonder, that people like Elsa, so 
gifted and so good, are poor, when others like Gloria, so 
selfish and worthless, have money to burn ? 

Several days after that I stopped by Fanny's room, just 
before dinner. She was hastily sewing up a run in a stocking 
with dark brown thread. 

“That looks worse than any run,” I Much more 
conspicuous. It seems to me that you could at least use thread 
somewhere near the color of your stockings.” 

“IT would if I had any,” said Fanny. “But I have a date for 
the movies immediately after supper. Time is of the essence. 

I lay down across her bed and heaved a sigh. “Oh, well, 
skip it,” I said I have more important things than that to 
worry about.’ 

“You sound like you had the weight of the world on your 
shoulders,” said Fanny, hastily pulling her brown jersey over 
her head. ‘What's your trouble ? 

“Well, for one thing, I'm disappointed about Elsa. La 
DeBow ts going to sing the leading part, Easter, and it makes 
me sick. Would it be practical for us to kidnap her and give 
Elsa the chance to sing in her place ? 

“Not unless we are prepared to suffer some very disagree 
able consequences,’ said Fanny. “Is Aline allergic to any 
thing? I heard about a man who wanted to make a speech 
at a banquet, and his wife knew he couldn't do it properly so 
she had the table decorated with goldenrod. All he could do 
was sneeze for fiftcen minutes.’ 

“Nobody is allergic to palms and Easter lilies,’ I sighed 
Fanny, wouldn't it be wonderful if you and I could get Elsa 
started on a big career? Surely there's something we can do 
Anybody with a voice like that ought not to have to spend 
their days in a cowshed in Wisconsin 

All that last week before Easter we could hear the choir 
practicing, morning, noon, and night. Aline, who never lets 
anyone forget that she is a coming prima donna, was con 
stantly telling us that the strain was terrific. The last three 
days she was excused from classes. Elsa never mentioned it, 
but if you came upon her unexpectedly she was always hum 
ming the music under her breath. 

Easter morning dawned bright (Continued on page 26) 
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On an expedition to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park in 
1942, before gas rationing, 
the author and her husband 
photographed the babies of 
that vast wildlife preserve 





IWIN ANTELOPE 
GRACEFULLY FOR 
CAMERA-SH\Y 


\ SCREFN OF WAVING GRASSES HIDES 
KIDS FROM CASUAL VIEW. THEY POSE 
THEIR PICTURE WITHOUT SFEMING TO BI 


ABOVE RIGHT: THIS AWKWARD YOUNG ELK HALTED Jt ST 
LONG ENOUGH TO BE PHOTOGRAPHFD. HE WAS DECIDING 
TO ESCAPE BY PLUNGING INTO THE RIVER BEHIND HIM 


SN HE baby antelope we were 
(/ fe , watching was obviously proud 
Xi 7 /] that he was catching on so 

=” quickly to the trick of using his legs 
in the correct manner. Although 
not more than a day or so old, he wobbled along gaily and im- 
portantly at his mothers tail, happily unaware that in his 
attempted frisking he looked about as graceful as a miniature 
jeep on a bumpy road 

My husband and I laughed delightedly 
was so cunning, and partly because we were as pleased with 
ourselves as the antelope was with his accomplishment. For 
this was our first discovery of a newly born animal in Yellow- 
stone National Park, and it meant the beginning of an ad 
venture for which we had waited a year—an adventure which 
had become doubly important to us since impending gas 
rationing, in the spring of 1942, put chances of a return visit 


Partly because he 


into the far distant future 

We had arrived in the Park three days carlier, on May 
thirty-first, filled with enthusiasm, loaded with cameras, and 
consumed with eagerness to set to work studying and photo- 
graphing the animal life of the Park, particularly the young 
which are born in the spring of the year. Imagine, then, our 
dismay at being greeted by a furious snowstorm which 
blocked the roads, shot the temperature way below the com 
fort mark, and kept us confined to a chilly cabin for threc 
impatient days. 


But winter's attempted comeback was short-lived. On the 
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ABOVE THIS KID ANTELOPE DROPPED TO THE GROUND 
WHEN DISCOVERED, HIS FUR BLENDING WITH THE FARTH 
BELOW TWO WOOLLY-LOOKING SANDHILL CRANES ABOUT 
rO TAKE THEIR FIRST STEPS FROM THEIR MARSH NEST 
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ABOVE: THFIR RUMP PATCHES LOOKING LIKE POWDER 
PUFFS, TWIN KID ANTELOPES SHOW THEIR AFFECTION 
BFEFLOW: OBEYING HIS INSTINCT, THIS TINY FAWN LAY 
MOTIONLESS, FVEN WHEN THE AUTHOR PATTFED HIS HEAD 





LEFT: TWO COLUMBIA GROUND SQUIRRELS, TORN BE 
TWEEN CURIOSITY AND DESIRE FOR SAFETY, HES! 
TATE HALF IN AND HALF OUT OF THEIR HOLE, AS 
THEIR BLACK SHOE-BUTTON EYES WATCH THE CAMERA 


BELOW: LOOKING A LITTLE LIKE A WOBBLY TRIPOD 
HIMSELF, THIS BABY ELK FINDS THE CAMERA IN 
TERESTING AND PERHAPS WONDERS WHAT KIND OF A 
WEIRD ANIMAL COULD HAVE SUCH A STRANGE SMELI 





By EDNA H. MASLOWSKI 
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fourth day the sun broke through the leaden skies, and spring 
came to the Rockies. The snows melted, the frozen earth 
thawed, dainty prairie flowers pushed up their heads, and 
everywhere—in the mountains, in the woodlands, in the 
marshes, and on the plains—as if by magic the young of an 
amazing variety of animals began to appear The Yellow 
stone was suddenly teeming with new life and activity 
Near the north entrance, hemmed in on one side by 
majestic Mount Sepulcher and by less rugged Mount Everest 
on the other, is a gently rolling meadow which ts a favorite 
grazing site for antelope. It was here we found the kid 
antclope, half a mile from the road. If we were able to get 
within forty fect of him, we might be able to get good pi 
tures. We decided to try. With cameras and tripod Karl and 
I cautiously moved a few fect forward, but Mrs. Antclope 
wary and watchful of danger to her baby as any human 
mother, heard or sensed our approach. Swiftly she jerked 
her head up, stared at us for a long moment, then bounded 
across the plain like a flash. But Mother went off alonc 
there was no young one bobbing behind her. Nor, strange! 
enough, was he anywhere in sight. Had the carth opened u, 
and swallowed him? There seemed to be but one explanation 
While our attention had been distracted by the mother’s 
flight, the baby must have dropped to the ground and lay 
there hidden. And that's how we found him, stretched out 
flat as a lizard, amazingly well concealed. The dark brown 
of his fur blended so well with the brown of the carth and 


the vegetation, that [ am certain (Continued on page 33) 
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Come Home 


BY FRANCES FROST 


Listen! The fox is barking on the hill! 

There through the trees where the lilac dusk is falling, 
There through the blackberry brambles, the fox is running 
And pausing to sniff the dew and barking and calling. 


Up on the hill, by her home in the juniper thicket, 
The red-brushed fox is calling her wayward young: 
She'll nip their small wild fle anks while the white stars blossom, 
And scrub their naughty heads with a scolding tongue! 


Decoration by DITZY 
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MEET the MALONES 





BEANIE, THE 


PRACTICAL, WAS STUDYING HFR COOK BOOK 


ARY FRED opened the kitch 

en door. Her thirteen-year 

old sister, Beany—-who had 
been christened Catherine Cecilia and 
was called that by her teachers 
there, kneeling on a chair at the kitchen 
table and looking over her cooking 
class notebook. Beany’s hair, which she wore in thick braids, 
was just losing the tow-headedness of childhood, her round 
face was ruddy and resolute. She was easily the most practical 
of the Malones. 

Beany said now, “We've got to make some doughnuts. 
This recipe, doubled, makes five dozen plus twenty. We 
promised to take five dozen down to the rookie center every 
Saturday morning, remember ?” 

Mary Fred didn’t answer. Her mind was still following 
the inspired trail on which necessity had started it. ‘“Beany,” 
she asked, ‘‘is there something you want so bad you can taste 
it ?”’ 

Beany looked up from the loose-leaf notebook and her eyes 
grew rapt with longing. “Oh, Mary Fred, wait till I show 
you!’ She scurried into the hall and came back with her 
arithmetic and from it drew a folded magazine page. She 
unfolded it from creases that were worn through in places. 
She held up before Mary Fred a picture of a girl's bedroom 


was 


The Malones meet in fam- 
ily council and decide to 
earn much needed money 


PART TWO 


by LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


The Story So (far 


The young Malones—Mary Fred, sixteen; Johnny, fifteen. 
and Beany. thirteen—were the children of a famous news 
paper editor, Martie Malone of the Denver “Evening Call.” 
Their dead mother had belteved that young people should be 
brought up to he self-reliant and prepared fo meet emei 
gencies by making their own decisions; their father, too, had 
the ideas, and the young Malones grew up to be re 
sponsible and capable, although—being warmly human and 
at times even rash—they made plenty of mistakes. Problems 
too difficult for them to solve personally they brought before 
the family council, over which their father presided. 

Mary Fred needed the advice of the council ajtei the had 
impulsively bought the lame hor se, Mr. Chips, from a riding 
stable to keep him from being sold to a cruel farmer, for she 
had only half enough money to pay for him, and none to buy 
feed: and Johnny, too, wished to consult the council when 
his jallopy collided with an egg truck driven by a cowboy from 
Wyoming, Ander Erhart, and smashed most of the eges—for 
he had to pay for the eggs and the damage to the truck. 
Neither Mary Fred nor Johnny, however, thought of asking 
their father for the money to pull themselves out of these 
scrapes, but cast about for ways in which to earn it. The cook 
(called by the Malones Mrs. "No-Complaint” Adams, to dis 
tinguish her from their haughty neighbor of the name, 
Mrs. “Socially-prominent” Adams) was leaving, and it 0 
curred to Mary Fred that she and Johnny and their younge) 
sister, Beany—who was much more domestic and practical 
than either of them—might do the work and earn the cook's 
The} decided to bring the matter before the council 


Sale 
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with the caption, “Bring Sun and Space 
into that Small North Room 

Beany said, ‘Nobody knows how I 
loathe my room, with that nursery wall 
paper and that stinking border of rab 
bits around it.’ 

Mary Fred, wriggling her cold toes 
in their dampish socks, remembered guiltily that before Moth 
er died she had said, “We must do over Beany'’s room!’ The 
room which Mary Fred occupied, and which she and her 
older sister, Elizabeth, had originally shared, was really a 
two-room suite; room could be cither a bedroom or an 
upstairs sitting room for it had a fireplace in it, and off it 
was a glassed-in porch. Beany’s room, which adjoined, had 
originally been a small nursery 

“Why don't you move into my room with me? Your room 
is pretty dinky,” she said, pushing in Beany’s loose side-comb. 

“T like my own room, even if it is dinky,” Beany told her. 
“Only it just insults a girl my age to look up in the morning 
and see a border of rabbits tending the flowers——especially 
that one rabbit with glasses and a fatherly expression.’ 

Mary Fred was studying the pictured room. “Why don't 
you do your room over like this ? 

“I kind of thought about it. It says here, ‘All these things 
can be accomplished by a pair of deft hands’.” 


onc 
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Didn't 


“Well, if you haven't deft hands, I never saw any 
you get A on your Home Ec project! You could make these 


and 
Ot course you 


ruffled curtains. And why couldn't you paint your bed 
we could take the mirror off your dresser 
could!’ 

Beany looked at her older sister's face as though she needed 
to draw from it the confidence that said, “Go ahead!" She 
went on slowly, “Our sewing machine has a rutter—and I al- 
ways wanted to rufttle with it. Yessir, Mary Fred, I'll bet I 
could do my room over. Listen, here's what it says, ‘These 
yellow-plaid curtains will lift the sun right out of the sky and 
bring it into the room.’ And here's what it says about bring- 
ing space by treatment of the walls. It says, ‘Some decorators 
still hold to the belief that blue is a cold color for walls, but 
not in this small room. Imagine, if you can, a shade halfway 
between robin's-egg blue and the sky in August, which poets 
claim is the color of the Virgin Mary's robe. You see, 
Beany added, “you get the warmth and yet the gray restful- 
ness of space. You really do think I could do it myself, don't 
you, Mary Fred ?” 

“Of course you could,” Mary Fred assured her again. “As 
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Mrs. No-Complaint Adams says, you're ‘more handier’ than 
any girl your age I know.” 

Beany continued happily, ‘Then I wouldn't be ashamed to 
bring a girl home to stay all night with me. Honest, Mary 
Fred, it does something to my soul to look up, the first thing 
in the morning, and see those rabbits looking down at me. I 
never did like rabbits. Not even Frank—not even if he does 
try to win me by making faces at me.” 

When Beany was ten, a friend of Father's had given her 
a small white rabbit for Easter. “At first,’ Beany often 
lamented, ‘he seemed too young to get rid of. And now- 
well, now he seems too old and peculiar.” 

Frank was, indeed, less timid than others of his species. 
He was always getting out. He preferred the safety and 
coziness under the back steps to his wired cage. Perhaps 





Mustrated by GERTRUDE HOWE 


Frank realized that he owed his safety to the Malone dog, 
Red, who saw to it that all stray dogs were kept out of the 
yard on those occasions when Frank was at large. 

Mary Fred was thinking aloud. “We paid Mrs. No-Com- 
plaint Adams forty dollars a month and Father gave her sixty 
dollars for the groceries. How much is forty divided by three, 
Beany ?” 

‘Thirteen and a third. Why?” 

Mary Fred's mind was coping with the price of oats and 
baled hay and the payment of the fifteen dollar balance to 
Mack at the Crestwood Stables, “We'll thresh it all out at the 
council table tonight, my child,” she said. She realized then 
that she was still holding the dry garments which Mrs. Adams 
had stuffed into her arms, and she deposited them on the 
table. 

The top garment was a turquoise linen blouse which had 
belonged to their older sister, Elizabeth, until she had given 
it to Beany to wear with her plaid jumper. Mary Fred had a 
sudden picture of Elizabeth standing by the mirror in their 
room, running a comb through her lovely light hair, wearing 
this turquoise blouse and her flame-red suit, and she knew a 
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MARY FRED STARED IN UNBELIEF— 
EMERSON SNORED ON THE SOFA AND 
STOOD THE 


¢ 


BESIDE HIM COWBOY 


homesick longing for her. She said, “Oh, Beany, don’t you 
wish the door would open and Elizabeth would call out, ‘Hi, 
my handsomes!’ like she used to ?”’ 

But last June Elizabeth had married her strapping Licu- 
tenant Donald MacCallin and had gone away. 

This last year her letters had borne postmarks from three 
—no, four—different Army camps. But she had promised 
the family that when Donald was called overseas, she'd 
come home again. 

Beany said wistfully, “Whenever I read in a book ‘Her 
hair was an aureole about her face,’ I think of Elizabeth. Hers 
was, wasn't it, Mary Fred?” 

“Um-hmm, just exactly. And just halfway between gold 
and auburn.” Mary Fred sighed as she looked at the tur 
quoise blouse. Elizabeth was so lovely. When she graduated 
from Harkness High, they wrote under her picture in the 
year book, ‘She is debonair and pretty, she is full of pep and 
witty—and how we love her!” Her freshman year at college, 
Elizabeth had been chosen freshman escort for the campus 
queen during Homecoming Weck. Mary Fred remembered 
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the boxes of roses, the telephone calls, the poems 
about love and spring that the lovely Elizabeth 
had elicited. Her sigh was unformed regret that 
she herself was not the glamour-girl type. 

She asked, ‘““Was there a letter from Elizabeth 
today af 

Beany shook her head. ‘‘Nope!” 

Mixed with Mary Fred's homesickness for 
Elizabeth was a tinge of uneasiness. She knew 
something about Elizabeth the rest of the family 
did not know. ‘There's going to be a baby, Mary 
Fred, so I won't be too desolate when Don has 
to leave. Be thinking up names for it, and don't 
tell Father yet. You know how he'd worry about 
me trekking along after Don at Army camps 
but every minute together before he goes is 
precious. 

The telephone rang. 
looked at each other 
taneously, “Oh, that’s 
company !”’ 

Father knew so many people. Martie Malone 
had been a court reporter, a sports writer, before 
he became city editor of the afternoon paper and 
wrote the editorials which their hundred and 
seventy thousand subscribers discussed over din 
ner tables and in street cars, and which school 
children gave reports on in their Current Events 
classes. It was more usual than not for the tele- 
phone to ring about this time of day and for him 
to say, ‘‘Put another plate on—I'm bringing some- 
one home.” 

“Call out and tell me whether I should set the 
table with the Haviland, or the blue pottery,” 
Beany prompted. 

If Martie Malone's guest were a lady 
a journalist, or a champion swimmer, or a 
W.C.T.U. lecturer—Beany set the table with their 
Ranson rose Haviland, with its paper-thin, flower 
like cups. But if it were a man—an escaped 
refugee, the heavy-weight boxing contender, an 
Irish poet—then they put on the blue pottery, be 
cause men like coffee out of thick cups and it 
didn't bother Beany to see them mash out ciga- 
rettes in the pottery saucers. 

It was Father's deep, genial voice that said, 
“Hello, sprout ™ 
“Company ?” 
female?” 

Father 
there already 
son Worth arrived yet ?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“He's down in the dumps, honey, and cantankerous as a 
goat. I don't think he’s had a square meal for a couple of 
days. He was pretty shaky when I sent him out.” 

“Oh, gosh,” Mary Fred sighed. 

‘Poor old Emerson,” her father said gently, and Mary Fred 
knew from his tone he was reminding her that Emerson 
Worth was once a famous newspaper man who had extended 
a friendly hand to Martie Malone when he had started his 
career, and that old Emerson was now destitute and alone 
with his once fine mind at times so bitter, at times so wan 
dery, that it was all Martic Malone could do to keep him on a 
routine job at the Evening Call where Martie was editor 
Father added, ‘He needs a hot meal and a little building up.” 

No one knew the history of Denver, or the West, so well 
as Emerson Worth because he had been part of the -ity’s 
building. He believed that the men, women, and children 
of those early days were of sturdier clay than the people of 
today. And he resented it because (Continued on page 35) 


Beany and Mary Fred 
and said almost simul 
Father—and it means 


perhaps 


Mary Fred asked. “Male or 


answered, “I thought maybe he was 
I sent him out. Hasn't old Emer 
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ss ¢ GIRL SCOL SHOW THEIR’ INTEREST 
. 4S A FARMER EXPLAINS THE PURPOSE 
AND OPERATION OF A FARM TRACTOR 








TS 


WATERING THE OLD GRABE CO 
WHEN A GIRL LIKES HOM THIS 





ABOVE LEARNING THE INTRICATE OPERATIONS OF 
A BINDING MACHINE WHICH TAKES THr MOWN HAY 
AND DELIVERS IT ALL NEATLY TIED IN BUNDLES 


RIGHT: IN GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA, THE GIRI 
SCOUTS GO OUT IN THE FIELDS AND PICK COTTON. 
THEY LOOK AS THOUGH THEY WERE ENJOYING IT. TOO 
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OOD—this one little word spells one of 
the biggest problems that Uncle Sam has 

to face this year, and every Girl Scout can 
lend a hand to help him solve it. It is not an 
easy job—having a garden means many hours 
of hard work; helping a farmer means even 
harder work; eating the things that are “good 
for you,” and that also are plentiful, may not 
be as pleasant as eating just what you want; 
preparing vegetables for canning may be 
tedious and may take time you would rather 
spend playing tennis or swimming. BUT— 
there is a job to be done, and all of you who 
have been wishing you could do something to 





WILLING 


HANDS CAN GATHER CROPS 


help win the war have that something right 
The smallest help in 
gardening, or in preparing food; Girl Scouts 
can have gardens of their own and can help 
in the kitchen; and Senior Girl Scouts can 
garden, preserve, and, in addition, can work 
on farms. Not every girl can have a garden, 
but every girl can help use food thriftily, can 
help conserve food. 

Why this great need for raising and con- 
serving food? That is a question answered 
by Uncle Sam when he points out how many 
men who used to raise food on farms are now 
in the armed forces, or in war industries. He 
points out, too, that we in the United States 
are helping to feed soldiers and sailors of 
other nations as well as our own, and hungry 


here. Brownie can 


people in other countries. Fewer trucks should 
be used to transport food to cities in order to 
save gas, rubber, and manpower; 
near 


food grown 
transportation, so 
every family is urged to take care of its own 
food supplies as much as it can. All these 
are the reasons for the Victory Garden cam 
paign that you will hear about this spring 

to be had from 
gardening—exercise that builds physical fit 
additional health through extra vitamins 
more and fresher vegetables; fun and 
companionship in working with other people ; 
satistaction that things 
grow and in harvesting one’s own crop, and 
in having the best of food for the family's 
Girl Scouts, too, always en 
joyed getting acquainted with the many crea 
tures that live in a garden, such as insects and 


home does not need 


There are other “products 


ness; 


from 


comes in watching 


meals, have 
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snails and toads, and the 


creatures that come to 
visit, such as birds and 
rabbits. Some of these 


are friends of the garden 
and some enemies, to be 
sure, but it is fine to 
know something about them all! 

There are many people in your own town 
who are planning to help Uncle Sam with 
the problem of raising food this summer; 
Garden Clubs, O.C.D. groups, agricultural 
organizations, and our Federal Government, 
through the Department of Agriculture, are 
all helping. Girl Scouts will be shouldering 
rakes and hoes, and taking their places in the 
long line of those who are reporting for duty 
to FARMER UNCLE SAM! So look around 
you, find out what your school may be plan- 
ning, ask your leader to find out what your 
Local Council group may be thinking about, 
go to the library and see what books and 
pamphlets they have to help, and then find 
your job as a Girl Scout, and be ready to 
stick to it all summer. Here are some ways 
that will help you and your troop pian what 
your part may be:— 


VICTORY GARDENS 


NCLE SAM wants everyone to have a 

garden who has access to a piece of suit- 
able land (which means land that has the 
right qualities to grow things, plus good sun- 
shine} if that person will be sure to take 
good care of it, keep the weeds and insects 
away, and work at gardening through the sum 
mer heat and the rainy seasons until the crop 
is harvested. This is important, for we must 
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FARM 







ANIMALS MUST BE FED DAILY 

not waste time, soil, and seeds by not finish- 
ing the job we start. To avoid waste, too, it 
is best to get help in planning your garden, 
Girl 
ge: help easily, for there are many people who 
are vlad to help; 
mitte 


if you are not experienced Scouts can 
your Victory Garden com- 
in your own town will tell you where 
t get help 

There is a pamphlet, “Victory Gardens,” 
(Catalog No. 19-412, price 5 cents) which 
written to help your troop leader 
plan Victory Garden projects. If she does not 
have it, troop before 
making plans. It will give you all the in- 
formation you need to start you off on the 
right track 


has bee n 


your should get one 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


ERE is the program suggested for Girl 
Scout Victory Gardens: 

HELP YOUR FAMILY HAVE A GAR- 
DEN: If your father is thinking about having 
a garden, offer your help, or inquire if you 
may have a plot of your own. We are asked 
to have family gardens first of all, and you 
will want to help your own family. If a num- 
ber of girls in a troop plan to help their 
families, you may learn many good pointers 
in your troop meetings; the Gardener's Badge 
is a fine “start off” if you have no idea how 
to begin. The Victory Garden pamphlet gives 
some suggestions on revising the badge as 
given in your “Girl Scout Handbook’’ to in- 
clude a Victory Garden project. 

HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR HAVE A 
GARDEN: If you cannot have a garden of 
your own, perhaps there is a neighbor who 
will welcome good workers to help in his 
garden and will be glad to give you some of 
the crops for your family. Perhaps your 
patrol might help in a neighbor's garden. 

HELP YOUR TROOP HAVE A GAR- 
DEN: Your troop may decide to have a 
garden project of its own; you could have 
great fun talking over plans, finding a place, 
learning what the soil needs and what will 
grow in that soil, deciding to take turns doing 
the work of the garden, and planning how 
you will use the produce. Many troops had 
gardens of this kind last year. 

TAKE PART IN A CAMP OR LOCAL 
COUNCIL GARDEN: Your leader will 
know if your Local Council is planning a 
project for many girls, and it may be that 
troop may have a section of such a 
project. There may be plans for camp gardens 
at day camp, the established camp, or on the 
troop camp site. Perhaps your troop will sign 
up for definite time to help plant or cultivate 
or harvest such crops. If you plan to go to 
camp, you will have a chance to volunteer to 
help in the garden that produces food for the 
camp table. 

Your troop or Local Council may sponsor a 
garden as a service project for a hospital, a 
children’s home, or some similar institution. 
Your leader will know if there is such a 
possibility or need. 

HELP IN A SCHOOL OR COMMUNITY 
GARDEN: If there ts no plan for Girl Scout 
Victory Gardens, you may be able to find a 
school or community garden where you can 
help. Sometimes Natural History 
or playgrounds sponsor garden projects, and 
you may be able to join one of these. Girls 
who know about gardening may volunteer to 
help smaller gitls and boys with their gardens 
in such groups 


your 


Museums, 





NEW ARRIVALS ON THE FARM ARE FUN 
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REPORTING for DUT 


Conducted by the Program Division, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


LOWERS are an important 

part of a garden. Your 

troop can do a fine service for 

shut-ins by growing flowers 

ind distributing them. Some troops carry 
such a service through the summer. Plant 
flowers to cheer, along with your vegetables. 


You Can Help Use Food Thriftily and 
Conserve It, Too 


have a garden, but 
So your part 


OT everyone can 

everyone docs have to eat! 
in the food conservation program may be to 
help mother with the planning of 
nourishing food for your family in spite of 
rationing. shortages, and the like. You can 
help her, too, by eating everything she serves 
Your troop or patrol may decide to work this 
spring on some of the Homemaking badges; 
the Cook badge and the Foods badge, are the 
two that have to do directly with foods. You 
may want to try vour hand at Outdoor Cook 


your 


ing, too, and combine good planning of food 
with good cooking. If you go to camp, you 
will have a chance to do this in planning unit 
meals, or cookouts. 

When it is time for the harvesting of crops 
there is a big job that girls can help to do 
Your mother may be planning to can and 
preserve, and she will necd willing fingers to 
help her prepare the fruits and 
Your troop might form a rescue squad for 


VCE table s 


those gardeners who have extra crops in their 
you might offer to pick the 
extra crops and find good places to dispose of 


home gardens ; 
them, such as hospitals, schools, and so forth 
or you might all work together to can and 
preserve such surplus foods for winter use of 
institutions, or for school lunches, or the 
like. Here again, your Local Council Service 
Bureau may have plans for just this sort of 
thing. and your leader can tell you how you 
can have a part in them. Perhaps next fall 
there will be a community project in canning 
If your troop hopes to 
help with canning and preserving next sum 
mer and fall, it would be a good idea to be 
gin coliecting preserving jars and bottles now 
In preperation 


which you can join. 


GIRL SCOUT FARM AIDES 


MERE ts a job te be done “down on the 
and the Girl Scouts are ready with 
plan to help there, too. The Girl Scout 


Aide program is planned for 


tarm, 


Farm Senior 





THE FIRST SEFDII.G IS A THRILL 





Girl Scouts, or for girls, fit 
teen or over, who are strong 
and willing to work to help 
the farmers produce big crops. 
or raise chickens, or tend cows in order to 
take care of the markets of the world. This 
kind of work is a JOB, and girls can expect 
to be paid for their work; it is for this reason 
that the Farm Aide projects are limited to 
girls of fifteen and over. The Children’s Bu- 
reau in Washington has askcd us to keep that 
age limit. There is a new Farm Aide outline 
to help Senior troops prepare for farm work. 
This may be had on request from the Program 
Division, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Last year 





Girl Scouts worked on 
they were pickers for all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables; they worked 
in dairy barns, and a few learned to milk 
some even had the rare experience of 
teaching young calves to drink out of a pail. 
Some girls helped the farmer repair farm tools 
and equipment; others fed and 
horses, learned to harness, and drove the hay- 
racks full of hay. Some worked in farm 
homes, helping the farmer's wife with the 


many 
farms or in orchards 


COWS: 


watered 





Excerpt from a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture about Girl Scouts 


and home food production 


We are the Girl 


Scouts to do their full share toward 


depending on 


home food production. | know how 
well the members of your organ:za- 
tion have done your jobs in the past, 
and | know the country can count on 
you to work carefully and faithfully 
in tending home gardens, taking 
care of poultry flocks or other ani- 
mals, and preserving some of the 
food that is produced. Work of this 
kind can be a jot of fun, as well as a 


way of helping win the war. 


Claude R. Wickard, 


Secretary of Agriculture 











cooking tor farm hands, preserving food, of 
looking after the children. It is safe to say 
that Farm Atdes last year did some of every 
farm. Re 
ports from only 46 communities show that 
Girl Scouts did 48,068 work for 
farmers; this amounts to over thirteen years, 


kind of work that 1s done on the 
hours of 


if you think of it as one farm hand's time 1n 
a ten-hour day. 

This year we need to triple this record! 
There is a greater need than ever before, and 
the burden will fall on the shoulders of older 
boys and girls who will volunteer their cfforts 
They will be paid, yes, but 
work is hard and 


to work on farms 
it is rolunteering, for the 
the pay is small compared with other kinds 
of jobs. Farm work is no lark, but there will 
he good fun in doing it; it will be 
job, and in addition it will be the most pa- 
triotic service boys and girls can give this 


a regular 


year. 
Senior 


Girl Scout groups which are in- 
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TO PLANT VICTORY GARDENS 
TO HELP THE FARMERS 
TO USE FOOD THRIFTILY 
TO CONSERVE FOOD 


terested in doing this service will find much 
to help them in a pamphlet, “Guide to Lead- 
ers of Farm Aides,” (Catalog No. 23-315, price 
25 cents) which has been published by the 
Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the Girl 
Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. This pamphlet 
outlines the various steps, and also has sug- 
gestions for training to take before the work 
sessions begin. 
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SURPLUS FOOD SHOULD BE CANNED 


HOW FARM AIDES WILL WORK 


Senior groups, or patrols of older girls in 


intermediate troops, will have many ways in 


which they can sign up to help tarmers. 


GROUPS MAY GO FROM TOWN BY 
THE DAY: These trips are called “DAY 
HAULS’ —which means that the Farm Aides 


go out to designated farms for the day, re 
turning to their own homes at night. There 
may be a large group sponsored by various 
youth organizations, or by the schools, to tak 
care of peak harvest needs; Girl Scout groups 
with their leaders may join such a_ large 
group 


GROUPS 
LISHED, OR 


MAY GO FROM ESTAB 
TROOP, OR DAY CAMPS 
of the Farm 
Some 


Last year a large 
Aides went out from camps 


solc ly 


proportion 
camps 
this year will be organized as living 


Farm Arde 


camps, some units may be set aside for girls 


places tor groups; in established 


who sign up to give Farm Aide service; some 
temporary or troop camps will be the living 
places for gitls who work on near-by farms 
Your 


such camping trip, or your 


or im orchards Senior troop may at 


range some local 
council may be making plans for a Farm Ard 
project 

There is another way of signing up tor 


farm work, which is known as “‘billeting 


this means going to live with the farmer's 


family for a summer, becoming a farm hand 
It is not suggested that girls under eighteen 
years of age do this type of service. For girls 
older than eighteen, there are many college 
groups and work groups which are helping to 
place girls 

As Girl Scouts, you are 


group with good leadership, to have some 


urged to go in a 


training for the job you will do, and to know 
something about the job of Farm Aides be 
fore you go 

WHEN ARE FARM AIDES NEEDED 
In some parts of the country they are needed 
now; wherever the planting season has begun 
there may be need for extra helpers. Week 
end or Saturday groups may go for temporary 

(Continued on page 39) 
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and beautiful after a night of noisy wind and 
heavy rain. All of us, resplendent in new 
dresses and hats, went sedately up the long 
brick pavement and into Trinity Church. Long 
beams of amber colored sunlight fell through 
the stained-glass windows. White hyacinths 
and lilies made the air almost too swect fo 
breathing. The girls, in their blue choir robes 
looked deceptively like organ 
rolled and the soundseit made shook my heart 
with joy. 


angels. The 


As soon as I was seated. | 


looked 


She was in the center of the back 


over the choir for Elsa 


row, but even there her height 
made her conspicuous. She looked 
lovely in the blue robe, with her 


blond braids pinned around her 
head, and I thought it didn't mat 
ter at all that she had no new 
Easter. The 


gave the signal. The 


dress. for organist 
choir rose 


and began the beautiful opening 
When Aline was singing her tor 


first solo, Fanny discreetly pinched 


me three times. In our code that has 
Means Look to your night 
Cautiously | glanced in that di 
rection and saw. across the aisk 
from sous baldis man, not to 


worthy of note. | raised my eye 
biows in a questioning way at 
Fanny, and she whispered, “He ts 


M Bowen, director of WAZ in 


<-<--e eee een ee m nen nc ecccccecnnn--d 


De 


less. paper, 


sent out this order 


War 


t 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
SHADES of JENNY LIND 


they are all well cared for, and the place has 
a sort of cold and cheerless gentility about it. 

The matron welcomed us at the door that 
night. She is a stiffish sort of woman, with 
iron-gray hair and steel-blue eyes. Even her 
vorc- has a metalic sound. “This way, young 
ladies.” she said and led us into the old 
fasinoned double parlors, with sliding doors 
opened between them. The two rooms were 


filled with folding chairs, in rows. A pian 


ALARA LAG SAA BARES ee ee oe 
AN OPEN LETTER TO READERS OF 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Girls: 


When you read this, you will already have seen 
the announcement on the inside front cover which ex- 
plains to you that our Government has told all maga- 
zines and newspapers in the country that they must 
AMERICAN GIRI 


and that THE 


the war 


There is great shortage of manpower in the United 


paper mills; 


will 
theretore have fewer pages from now on, probably 
the duration ot 
a ‘ . 
Perhaps you already understand why Uncle Sam 
but in case you do not, IT want 
to tell you what our understanding of the matter is. 


and that means labor shortages in the lum- 
ber camps where the trees are cut down which are to 
be converted, in the mills, into the pulp from which 
paper is made. Fewer trees cut down mean less pulp 


there are shortages of labor in the 
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tiful in her day—about fifty-odd years ago 
When everyone was seated, the matron tr 
troduced Elsa and Fanny in a few ill-choser 
words. Fanny took her place at the pian 
and Elsa stood up to sing. She had arranged 
her own program, and many of the songs 
were sentimental ones that she thought the 
old ladies would like to hear again. She 
Juanita,” “In the Gloaming,” ‘Seeing 
Home,” and “Oh, Susannah!" She 
sang, “Sweet and Low,” and 


Lullaby, and Abid« 


sang 
Nellie 


Brahms’s 
With Me.” 

It was miraculous how her sing 
ing changed that dismal room int 
a cheerful place. There's some 
thing about Elsa and about her 
big, rich voice that seems to ban 
ish whatever is mean, or ugly, o1 
sad. The old ladies sat looking at 
her in a spellbound sort of way 
But the dressed-up old lady in the 
front row didn’t react like any of 
the others. She nodded her head. 
She beat time with her hands. She 
rolled her eyes and sighed rap 
turously. She scribbled notes on a 
little pad that she took out of het 
handbag 

Finally Elsa asked the old ladies 
if they would help her sing 
All but the feeblest 
of them got to their fect. It got 
me down. I mean those 
ing voices, singing 


America, 


quavet 
My Country 


I all but groaned aloud. If Elsa mills, too, and sh tages in transportation to send the Tis of Thee.’ would make the 
could only have sung Aline’s part finished rolls of paper to their destinations : Statue of Liberty shed a tear. 
that morning, with Mr. Bowen There is another very important reason, however, : When the concert was over, the 
there. she might have got a job why the supply ot pulp which can be set aside tor lressed-up old lady rushed for 
in the radio conversion into paper 1s diminishing, for puip ts : ward and kissed Flsa on both 
needed tor many vital war uses. It is a necessary in- ; cheeks. She began talking to her 
ON! afternoon, about a week vredient in the manutacture of the explosives our sol- 5 in a sort of incoherent way, and 
later, Aline poked her head diers need, in the production of shell containers, and y lapsing into French at intervals 
in my door and asked Do you of many other necessities for fighting men It is im- ? The matron, standing behind her. 
know where Elsa ts I said I portant, too, as a substitute for certain critical metals 7 irched her brows significantly 
lidn't needed in the war ettort When she finally turned away, 
Well, do you suppose you These are Uncle Sam's reasons tor conserving papet : the others came eagerly to thank 
could find her?” she asked I'm and we want you to understand them. We have Elsa and Fanny. Some of them 


They want some 


I adn ‘ 


in such a hurry 
one to sing at the Old 
Home = tomorrow Thev 
asked me to do it, but I can't. I'm 
Tell Elsa to do it 


mind She did not 


night 


‘ 


simply dead 


~ 


She won't 


lolol lol ol ola 


wait for me to reply, just shut the 
floor and left 

"Tell Elsa to do it. She we 
rcp ated the 
ly like Aline 


wasting het 


. c M i Wilhlid | 
words furiously. That was exact 

I mean she would not think of 
merely to. give 


vocal powers 


pleasure to some old ladies, and neithe: 
would she hesitate to dump the job on Elsa 
I told Elsa what Aline had said, and = she 
was, good humored I will go 
old ladies! I think they 


Will 


as always 
she said The poor 
Fanny go 
with me, to play, do you think And will 
you like to go? It will not last long 

It didn't sound like what you might call 
an exhilarating evening, but IT said T would 
go. When I saw Fanny, I asked her about it 
and she said she would, too 

The Old 
charitable 


do not hear enough music 


Ladies Home ts not exactly a 


institution, but it's certainly not a 
place you would want your mother to go to, 
in her old age. It's filled with old ladies who 
have no living relatives, or at least none who 
will look after them. Some of the old ladies 


pay their way, I think, and some don't. But 


contidence in 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
States, due to the fact that so many men have gone \ 
V 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


you; we know 


about the matter when you know that having a thin- \ 
ner magazine is one ot the sacrifices you must make \ 
to help win the war \ 


-THE EDITOR. 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV, 


stood at one end, and near it a marble-topped 
table decorated with a depressing arrangement 
of wax flowers under a glass bell. The wood 
work was dark, the walls were a sort of priso 
gray, the room was badly lighted with an old 
gas chandelier that had been wired for elec 
tricity 

The old ladies were coming in and finding 
Some of the very old ones were 
helped to their chairs by a nurse 


their places. 
Some of the 
younger ones were dressed in stiff, rather 
peculiar looking clothes. One was more con 
spicuous than any of the others. She had on 
i purple taffeta 
and iridescent buttons. Her 


and done up in an elaborate way 


dress trimmed with ruches 
hair was waved 
And in it 
if you will believe me, she wore an aigrette 
She walked with a cane and seated herself in 
the front row 

Will you look? whispered 
Shades of Sarah Bernhardt! 
look queer,’ I muttered. But 


you could tell that she 


Fanny 


She does 


must have been beau 


you'll be good sports 


know what for. 
On the way back in the taxi, I 


; even thanked me, though I don't 
said, 


I never saw such apprecia 
tion. Honestly, if you had been 
V Jenny Lind, Elsa, they couldn't 
. have been more pleased 

It's the truth,” said 
Aren't they darlings ? 

We will come back again soon, I hope 
satd Elsa 
It, too 

A tew 
laboratory when Elsa was called to the phone 
I could tell, back, that she 
was excited, but she didn’t say anything until 
later, were campus 
alone. Then she said, “I have good news 
Mr. Bowen at WAZ called me on the tele 
phone. He said he would give my voice an 
wudition next Saturday at ten, if I will be 
Will you and Fanny go with me, so I 
will not be too scared to sing a note? 

When Saturday morning came, I was more 
scared than Elsa. I mean when the elevator 
slid to a stop at the studio door, I was simply 
weak with excitement. It was all very im 
pressive. The walls were covered with big 


Fanny. 


She sounded entirely sincere about 
days atter that. we were in tl 
when she 


came 


when we crossing the 


there. 


There were soldiers 


panoramic photographs 
marching, bombers diving, flags flying, ships 
(Continued on page 28) 
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WHAT TO DO 


in a blackout 


When vou have an air-raid drill, just take it in your 
stride. Take along your flashlight, and a bottle of 
Dura-Gloss, and give vourself a manicure with this 
swell nail polish. It helps relieve the monotony, 
eases vou over the interruption caused by the drill, 
and gives vou the world’s most beautiful fingernails. 
Lots of girls have adopted Dura-Gloss. It contains a 
special ingredient* that makes it stay on well, and 
it’s only 10¢. Lorr Laboratories, founded by E. T. 
Revnolds, 200 Godwin Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





* CHRYSTALLYNE 





\ 


“ee 
lorr Laboratories * Paterson, N. J. Ra. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds ba GLOSS 10¢ %s 
i" TAX 


DURA-GLOSS QY xci/ polish 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coot 
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THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 
Tangee Natural Lipstick will give to 
each of you the glorious color and the 
long-lasting smoothness you want! 


oO CA y 
by Constance Lufe- ‘Hahn 
HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Makers of the World's Most Famous Lipstick 


OW OFTEN, in these war-busy, more- 

busy days. do you wish fervently for a 
lipstick that once ON...STAYS ON! If it’s 
often enough—I sincerely recommend our 
new SATIN-FINISH Tangee Natural Lipstick. 
“As always Tangee Natural actually 
changes color as you apply it.. 
from orange in the stick to your 
own personal shade of true 
blush rose. And, now that it’s 
made with the new SATIN-FINISH, 
Tangee Natural Lipstick 
also brings a flawless smooth 


your 


ness to your lips...a soft and 
perfect grooming that lasts for 
long. care-free hours! Let Tan 
gee Natural help you do your 
best... 
ance 


by giving you the assur- 
that you /ook your best.” 


ANGEE 





WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


SHADES of JENNY LIND 


| 
| 


in a convoy, roads filled with trucks, and so 


| on. There were Silence signs on certain doors, 


and red lights going off and on, and busy 


executives going in or Out. 


Elsa gave the .girl at the desk her name, 
and then we sat in a row and waited until she 
|nodded and said “Mr. Bowen will see you 
now. Second door to your right.” 

I was in a twit when Elsa and Mr. Bowen 
| came out, and Elsa asked Fanny to go with 
them. They went into Studio No. 3. I strained 
my ears for the succeeding fifteen minutes, 
but I couldn't hear a sound. I wondered 


| 


frenziedly if Elsa had lost her voice. Then I 
remembered that the studios are soundproof. 

When they came out, Mr. Bowen was smil- 
ing. They came over to where I was waiting 
and Elsa introduced him to me. He walked 
with us to the elevator and said, “Next Sat- 


urday at ten, for rehearsal.” 

The minute we were outside the building I 
gasped, “Rehearsal! Do you mean he hired 
| you, Elsa?” 

“He is going to let me sing fifteen minutes 
every Saturday afternoon, on a sustaining 
program,” Elsa said. “And every Saturday, 
for singing those minutes, I will get five 
dollars. Think of the voice lessons I can 
buy!” She squeezed my hand. 


undergraduate s 


“Burt that's not much, 
appointed. “I 


“She will,’ 


I said, openly dis- 
want you to make millions.” 
said Fanny calmly. “Just give 


SHE RULES the WAVES 


abruptly I seemed 
big college to its 


with young people—and 
just to be interpreting a 

But I knew I had to see it through 
out of it, 
something crystallized. 
that I 
educational 


alumnae 
without 

the first 
being an executive 
my real 


and, almost warning 


For time I 
enjoyed 
management 


discovered 
that 
field 
Curtain up on the next act! 
“It moves as logically as a well-knit play.” 
Most lives do that, don't you think? Your 
character predisposes the kind of plot it wall 
be. If you know to go 
rate, in 


was 


I exclaimed 


where you 
logically torward At 
years I] was ready for the next step. Oberlin 
offered me its Deanship of College Women. 
and full of tangles.’ 

own mind flashed back an Oberlin 
account of Dean McAfee’s 
her gay, uninhibited mastery of 
most positions — 
institu- 


want you 


Move any two 


It was great fun 
My 


success there 


one of the world’s dithcult 


being dean of girls in a coeducational 
close the 
she 1s apt to 


special prob- 


tion. To the coeds, no matter how 


dean may he to them in years, 


seem too old to understand their 
lems and their love affairs. Ive seen deans, 
at this point, lose their faith in youth and feel 
it 1s headed for the 


Mildred 


strong belief in youth 


rocks in our time. 
McAfee. She has a 
She has often said that 
the time 

There 


said in a 


sure 


But not so 


it will meet the test when comes 


as it 1s so nobly 
difference,” she 


doing now. IS not so 


pt blic 


blue 


much once 


address on this subject, “between the 


stocking of yesterday and the silk stocking of 
today. I rather think the nylon stocking of 
tomorrow will be much the same thing.” 


at Oberlin told me 
a completely characteristic story of her dis- 

She was driving her car 
adjoining town, 


One of her colleagues 
cipline there one 
day trom an 
upon a group of men and girls from Oberlin 
It must 


when she came 


thumbing their way back to college. 
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her time. ‘Rome wasn't built in a day.’ 

“How did Mr. Bowen ever hear of you, 
Elsa?"’ I wanted to know. 

‘That old lady in the purple silk at the 
Home—the one in the front row, with the 
feather in her hair, remember? She told him. 
The dear old lady!" 


“But I thought she was—well, sort of 
balmy,”’ I said. 
“He said she is,” put in Fanny, ‘except 


where voices are concerned. She used to be a 
singing teacher. Some of the big stars have 
been her pupils. He said that. though the rest 
of her mind is leaving her, she can still judge 
better than anyone he knows. And 
she told him that Elsa's 1s the real McCoy. 
Just as I told you.” 

‘Just as 1 told you, you mean,” I said 
indignantly. “But five dollars a week 1s not 
enough for a voice that 1s the real McCoy. ’ 

“That's temporary, my child,” said Fanny. 
“Mr. Bowen ts going to hunt a sponsor for 
her. He says he knows of a condensed milk 
company that needs a good program. Just be 
patient, my love. Elsa 1s goimg to be as rich 
as Kate Sniith before you know it 

Elsa laughed, her big. deep laugh. “I 
don t think such a miracle as that will happen 
to me,” she said. © But, anyway. it will be 
easier to make money singing for milk that 
is already in a can, than to make it by milk- 
ing the cows.” 


a voice 
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have been a shock to them when they recog- 
nized the driver, for girls weren't allowed to 
ZO out of town. 


With her usual quick wit, Dean McAfee 
nag up her car and opened the door. “Hop 
boys,” she said pleasantly. “Sorry I can't 
‘ies you girls, too, but you know the rules.’ 
There is a grapevine communication that 
runs through the educational life of our 


sprawling country of many colleges. So when 
Wellesley College began its hunt for a 
president in 1935, the success of this dynamic 
young woman had _ already 
Wellesley ears. Both the trustees and 
of that beautiful and fairly conservative New 
England college had that the time 
was ripe for experiment. They would go out 
of New England for their president, 
thing they had done once, long before. 
The Middle West with its fine American 
culture had perhaps a new feeling for educa- 
tion, free and venturesome 
and unhampered by the America of the past. 
Moreover, it was bound to New England by 
strong blood ties. It had lot of ex- 
perience to offer, gained coeduca- 
tional institutions. 

So it that 
bring 


new 


come to many 


alumnae 
decide d 


some- 
only 


something more 


too, a 
from its 


the wheels began to turn 
Mildred McAfee the 
most surprising offer in her long list of un- 
sought positions. Unexpectedly one day she 


was 


which were to 


received a letter from Belle Sherwin, an 
alumnae trustee of Wellesley College and 
president of the League of Women Voters. 
The letter asked 1f she would come to Cleve- 
land for a conference—Wellesley was look 
ing for a new head as President Pendleton 
was about to retire. Not for a moment did 
Miss McAtee take the ietter seriously. She 
wrote back that she could not come, but 


would be glad to see Miss Sherwin in Oberlin 
sometime if she came that way. 


“It must be a routine letter to deans,” she 
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assured herself. “Of course she won't bother | 
to come.” And there she expected the matter 
to end. But, to her astonishment, Miss Sher- 
win appeared one day to discuss the daring | 
plan of choosing a young president from the 
Middle West for a New England woman's 
college. | 

“But they can't possibly want a thirty-five- | 
year-old for such a position,” Miss McAfee | 
objected. 

“Give us an option,” Miss Sherwin sug- 
gested. The college gave her time to become 
acquainted with the unprecedented plan; and 
then, in May, Mr. Robert Dodge, dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
came to see her. He brought with him a 


“ 
Siete tsar tener ne = OVS Never take ME home” 
enti (A 





ful of her abilities. 

When she went to mect President Pendle- 
ton, she confessed her fears. “I've had no ex- 
perience,” she exclaimed. “I wouldn't know 
what to do with it! Why, it would take at 
least five years for me to gather up the reins.” 

I can sce President Pendleton now, white 
haired, beautiful in her cool, sure dignity, 
smiling her reserved smile. ‘Miss McAfee, 
I've been president of Wellesley College for 
twenty-five years, and as student, professor, 
and dean, I've had a hand in twenty-five more 
years of its building. If I haven't made a col- 
lege that can run itself until you are ready 
to assume responsibility, I should consider 
myself a failure.” 

Though there must have been some among 
the older professors who had qualms of doubt 
over the new president's youth, they all mad 
her welcome in that charming way New Eng- \ 
landers have when they open their hearts. 
They housed her in the beautiful old Durant 
mansion, former home of the founder. It was 
spacious and serene, its wide sloping lawns 
running open and clear to the shores of Lake 
Waban, across which she caught glimpses of 
the Gothic beauty of Tower Court, rising 
high on the wooded slope. There was a hand- 
some car and an impeccable chauffeur and a 
staff. of those delightful Irish maids whom 
Wellesley seems always to produce 

It was fall, in all the glory of red maples 
ind bright oaks, when she came, with a 
sparkle of promise in the air, of New England 
and the new college year. But there was a 
sadness about it, too, for Miss Pendleton had 
died in the spring, her work for Wellesley 
completed. So the inauguration was a home 
affair with only Wellesley people there, the 
faculty in their bright doctors’ robes and 


Way don’t J have dates aftet 


. Red Cross meetings?” 

Well, Susie, rumor has it you're 
just not a live number. A trick 
chick for looks, but lacking in zip. 


How come? ... Could be, Susie, 





you’re not eating properly. Hard to 
give out with the old sparkle when 
you're not absorbing plenty of nourish- 
ment—three good meals a day, beginning 


with breakfast. 


a 4 — 


Look. You don’t need to hoist away 

a five-course meal. At the least, do this: 

/ Float a big bowlful of Wheaties in cream 
And have fruit or vegetable juice. Real 
nourishment in that breakfast dish! 
Wheaties are flakes of whole wheat. Con- 

centrated food-energy (you need plenty if 

you're to rise *n shine). Vitamins and 


minerals. Good proteins. 






l'un eating, too. Wheaties have a rich 


hoods, the seniors new to their caps and toasty goodness. Real ‘“‘second-helping”’ flavor 

gowns, the undergraduates, and the alumnae. 
At the head of it all, on that October morn- ; ; Lye 

ing in 1936, marched Mr. Dodge and Mildred j start getting into the swing of things. Have 

McAfee and her father, Dr. Cleland Boyd Wheaties for breakfast! 

McAfee, who was to offer the invocation. Her 

own President McCracken of Vassar made the Sia 

inaugural address, and twelve thousand alum- 


in these crackly flakes. . . . Tomorrow, 


nae greeted her through the president of their 
association. But her mother, in the audience, 
knew perhaps the greatest fulfillment. 
Now Wellesley College is President Mc- oO a 

Afee’s domain, gradually changing to the & —— me 4 
rhythm of a new personality, a new age. Gone os ‘ : 
now, with the passage of the years, are those % 
faculty women of Wellesley’s middle period e 
whose trailing skirts swept the college corri- 

dors at the beginning of the century when 

Mildred McAfee was born. In spite of their 

determined march toward intellectual recogni- 

tion for women, there was about them a 

sheltered air. They worked in America's 

Golden Age of abundant living. 

(Continued on page 32) 


WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions" 
with milk or cream and fruit. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast 
of Champions” are 
registered trade marks of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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SEA WOLVES 
Number One Menace to the United Na 
tions in this war That's what the sub 
been rightly called. No 
terrible engine of destruction was ever turned 


by man against man. Just how did it achieve 


marine has more 


its grim fame 

Historians tell us that Alexander the Great 
nught be said to have been the first to venture 
in which 
About 330 
B.C. he crawled into a watertight barrel, built 
mainly of glass, and had himself lowered to 
depth. As long as the air stayed 


down under water in a contrivance 


he could breath and stay dry. 


a moderate 





fairly tresh he watched fish swim past in the 


clear, Mediterranean waters. 


There's even a legend that he defied, with 


lertsive gestures, a whale that tried to swal 


low the barrel in which he squatted! 

The Middle Ages left fragmentary accounts 
of experiments with submersibles and diving 
bells. But it was not until 1626 that an in 
ventor built a boat which could move undet 
water without its occupants drowning. The 
Drebbel 


inventors name Was Cornelius van 


He was a Hollander living in England. His 
boat, propelled by oars, was decked over and 
covered with greased leather. Similarly treated 
leather around the oarlocks made them water 


tight. Operated by a dozen oarsmen trained in 
the technique of 
Drebbel Ss 
under the Thames Rivet 

After that 
building of underwater boats groped its wa 
forward until, in the latter part of the nine 


underwater rowing, van 


boat, so we're told, made a trip 


earliest of submersibles, the 


teenth century, we find two Americans com- 


peting in the construction of craft that were 
the granddaddses of all modern subiaar nes 
Both Ame: ns were drean who tricd to 
make dreams come true 

John Philip Holland, the first of the two 
to win recognition, was an Irish school 
master who came to America and taught for 


New Jersey. But his 
mind was not on schoolbooks. He kept dream 
ing of flying machines 


five years in Paterson, 
Turn 
ing to submarine construction, with the help 
of a contract from the United States Govern 
ment, he experimented unsuccessfully. At 
last he got a position with the Crescent Ship- 
yards in Elizabeth, New There he 


of submarines 


Jersey. 


By Lairobe Carroll 


built the Holland, successfully tried out in 
1898 and subsequently bought by the Govern- 
ment. She was the first of Holland 
submersibles 

The other American inventor, 
Simon Lake, was not more than eleven years 
old when he read Jules Verne’'s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea—and began 
to imagine himself building a boat that would 
be at home under water 


many 


submarine 


Grown to manhood, 

heartbreaking 
built. the 
which could 


open sea 


he suffered 
but finally 
marine 


disappointments, 
Argonaut, the first sub 
move safely under the 

Simon Lake, now seventy-six, is still invent 
ing. He has the satisfaction of remembering 
that many governments bought the Argonaut’ 
successors and that he was the 
constructing the first “sub 
keel, 
bustion engine 

Both Holland and Lake thought their in 
ventions would have only peaceful uses. But 


pioneer in 
to operate on an 
propelled by an internal 


even com 


engineers started building war submarines, 
with German engineers in the lead. When 
World War I broke out, Germany had thirty 
U-boats. (The U stands for Unterseehboote 
undersea boats). Even Germany used her U 
boats cautiously of them, the U-9, 
sank three British cruisers within one hour. 
Emboldened, Germany launched a big pro 
gram of submarine building. U-boats sank the 
huge total of about six thousand British 
merchantmen. They almost starved out Eng 
land, almost won the 
Today's bigger, faster, sturdier, 
deadlier. They can make trips of fourteen or 
fifteen thousand miles without refucling. They 
can dive safely to depths of more than five 


until one 


war. 
subs are 


hundred feet. The torpedoes they discharge 
are demons of destruction. With “warheads” 
of TNT in their noses, they'll travel five 
miles at a rate of more than fifty land miles 
an hour. They are self-propelled. Twin 


tails are driven by 


They 


gyroscopic 


screws whirling in their 


steam and compressed air steer them- 


selves to their targets with 


trols that hold them on the 


con- 
right course, at 
the right dept 

The United Nations’ battle 


igainst the U- 

We ve been 
from the air. We've 
been using escort and patrol vessels to guard 
convoys and to blast subs with depth charges 
We've been spotting subs from planes on 
patrol. We've been putting naval gun-crews 
And 
building merchantmen faster than the 
has been able to sink them 

Rear Admiral 
authorities 
U-boats. But thev say 
be licked 


boats has taker lany forms 


bombing their bases 


been 


Axis 


on armed merchant ships we've 


Land and other 
haven't yet licked the 
that the U-boats can 
and that we're on our way to do it. 


Emory § 
admit we 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


BIG BOSS OF THE AIR 


Before this war started, our Air Forces 
were so slender, compared to those of Get 
many, that we've had to race desperately to 
catch up. In 1938 our Army had twenty-two 
thousand officers and men in its Air Corps 
That same year, Germany had 
cers and men in the Luftwaffe. 

An outstanding leader in our struggle to 
make up for lost time has been Lieutenant 
General Henry Harley Arnold, head of oui 
Army Air General Arnold knows 
planes. He knew them when they were young 
has kept up with their growth. This fifty-six 
year-old general was one of the first five Army 
othcers whom the Wright Brothers taught to 
fly. This was at the Wright's school at Day 
ton, Ohio. 

As a pilot, Henry Arnold broke speed and 
altitude records in the days when forty-three 
miles an 


a million oth 


Forces. 


hour was considered positively 


breath-taking, and sixty-five hundred feet was 


thought to be a= fearful, almost fantastic 


he:ght. Even so, unlike so many of the earl 
stunt fliers, he was never a daredevil. He was 
and still is—‘‘a nut about safety.” It is his 


aim to make Army flying as safe as it's 
humanly possible to make it. 

Though his job is primarily a Washington 
desk job, he gets around. In the past. six 
months he has flown to Britain, to Australia 
to New Guinea, and to Chungking for talks 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He 
kecps his finger on the world’s aerial pulse 

As a West Pointer he had acquired the 
Hap ‘—short for “Happy’’—by his 
cheerful and practically permanent grin. That 
grin is with him yet. It has stayed with him 


with 


nickname 


= 


j : 
a 
*. pay 





in spite of his habit of working, often, for 
eighteen hours a day. The grin did not desert 
him during the years when, side by side with 
General “Billy” Mitchell, he pleaded in vain 
for a vastly expanded Air Force. Those plead 
ings almost cost him his commission. 

Our aim for this year is the building of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand planes 
the training of a hundred thousand pilots, and 
the recruiting of enough men to lift the total 
in the Air Forces to about two and a half 
millions. A job, but there are good 
One of 


huge 
reasons for believing it will be done 
the good reasons is General Arnold. 
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FANTASTIC FOODS 


How would you like to open a very small 
package of pale, dry shreds, pour a cupful of 
water over them, cook and prepare them ac- 
cording to printed directions, and find your- 
self the richer by a pearly mound of mashed 
potatoes—in no longer than seven minutes? 
Or perhaps you'd rather open a can of hard, 
brown, flinty-looking bits, soak them in wa- 
ter until they looked, tasted, and smelled like 
very good beef, and then make beef croquettes 
vut of them. 

Just how soon you'll be able to do these 
things will depend on how soon the war will 
end, and how great post-war hunger will be. 
For only dehydrated foods can be treated in 
that way, and the Government is the chief 
buyer of such foods. It needs them for our 
irmed forces in alien lands and, also, for 
lend-lease. 

Dehydrated meats, vegetables, fruits, milk, 
and eggs fill a place of importance in our De- 
sign for Winning. Lend-lease promises must 
be met; fighting men on many fronts must be 
fed. And there just isn't enough cargo space 
in our fleets of merchant ships to enable us 
to transport foods in their natural “wet” 
forms. 

Experts in nutrition tell us that a fresh egg 
is about three quarters water, that even such 


‘solid’ foods as fresh meats are slightly more 
than two thirds water. Fresh milk, as well as 
many a fresh fruit and fresh vegetable, has a 
water content of about ninety per cent 

Some time ago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard summed up the matter 
neatly when he asked, “Why ship food loaded 
down with water? Why convoy tons of water 
all over the face of the globe?” 

Our rapidly expanding dehydration indus- 
try is giving the answer—there’s vo sense in 
toting water around. Now in big business, 
the dehydrators expect to turn out, in the 
fiscal year ending July first, some eight hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds of dried food 
products. 

Drying methods vary widely. Sometimes 
dehydration is accomplished by squeezing 
foods between hot, revolving drums. Again, 
the process may be one of slow dessication in 
tunnels full of warm, briskly circulating air. 
Or water may be taken out of foods by the 
rigidly controlled heat in large cabinets or 
compartments 

In any case the result is the same uNvap 
petizing collections of dry chips, shreds, flakes, 
or powders, collections which do not so much 
Suggest foods as the pallid ghosts of foods 
(Our artist, in a before-and-after sketch, has 
shown what dehydration did to some perfect- 
ly good carrots.) But the soaking in water 
of such withered remnants does wonders. 
People who, for the first time, see them swell, 
take on natural colors, turn tender-looking 
again, have said that the sight brings a sort 
of incredulous amazement, It’s a fantasy in 
food transformation. 

Dehydration, now drafted to help win the 
war, will surely be drafted, later, to help win 
the peace. It should prove a potent weapon 
against hunger. 
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A) shee 
thet can ge more places. 


Molly Pitcher—that 
look and feel of fine 
leather. In step with uni- 
forms and tailored clothes, 





When you put down your coupon for 
Official Girl Scout Shoes, you know 
you have a pair of shoes that won’t say 
no to any service you ask of them. 


These are the shoes, you know, that 
were made for Girl Scouts, but which 
now have been adopted by a smart 
cross section of all American women. 


° 


Nothing “just average” ever finds its 


way into Official Girl Scout Shoes. 





They’re made toexacting quality stand- 
d | =] ° 

ards. That means long wear, fine fit— The Saddle—with a fresh 

look. All brow n: all “ hite, 


and smart style too. Isnt this your 
: Easy to clean and shine 






idea of the right shoe for these ration- 
ing days? Made by Curtis-STEPHENs- 
I:upry Co., Reading, Pa., and Brown 
Snoe Company, St. Louis. 


$550 °"4 $600 


(Some patterns in sizes 10's to 12 at 87.00.) 
{// styles slightly higher Denver West 


White Cloud — to main- 
tain friendly, soft rela- 
tions with your feet. Moc- - The Camper—untiring 
smartness for any busy 





casin vamp oxford. sie . 


AL“ \ ~ 
Qu 


feet. Brown moccasin 
type oxford, 
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Official Girl Scout Shoes 


ITS NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT 15 MARKED "GIRL SCOUT 
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HELP KEEP 
THEM ROLLING 





See the bicycle man! 


— BIKES, like today’s ears, need 
care to keep them rolling longer. 

So the me!.ers of the famous” MORROW” 
Coaster Brake list these brief bike-and- 
tire saving rules: —Check tire pressure at 
least once a week; Don’t ride fast unnec- 
essarily, especially on hills and around 
corners; Use your brake carefully: Avoid 
cutting or bruising tires; Keep chains 
clean and well oiled; See that wheels are 
properly aligned. Above all, take your 
bicycle toa reliable bicycle man for regular 
inspection. [le’s the man with the tools, 
materials and skill that will keep your 
bicy cle rolling longer. 
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SHE RULES the WAVES 


In their place now are smart-looking young 
specialists, more professional in manner, keen, 
able, knowing—the product of a highly com- 
world. Moreover, 
both on the 


pctitive 
where, 


men are every- 
and even Oc- 
| 


Harvard and 


faculty 
casionally in the choir when 
Wellesley sing 

With war going on in Europe an 
Miss McAfee still held fast to het 


the liberal arfs 


together, 

d Asia, 
belief in 
training for the 


Now she 


education as 
well rounded personality. was call- 


seniors by n 


ing the 





president. After the 
fashion of the Middle West, she 
debunked oversentimentality, but always with 
it humor that le the dose palatable. Truth 
j 


Students as 


week to dine with their 


fortirie'it 


made 
she kept before the a first princi- 


; become indeed the beloved 
chatelaine ot the three keys presented at het 


; : 
tuguration, the one surmounted by a 





irtiistone, the one by an open book, the 
by a cross, tried symbols of communit 
living, wisdom, and religion 

Upon such a world the Japanese bombs fell 
n 1941, in the fifth year of her 
pl < 1, 

Wit fundamental education — still thei 
| t purpose, she and her faculty bent 
their efforts to meet the nation’s immediate 

It was a challenge to all that was in her 

{ she gave it her best For had she not 
found at last a permanent life, engrossing 
both to mind and spirit, reaching forward 
into undreamed of fields of postwar educa- 

But in war there can be no permanence. In 
Washington, the Navy was at work on a pl 
to admit a carefully selected group of women 


to the Naval Reserve. They determined on a 
nonpolitical appointment for its chief, and 


logically their thoughts turned to this eminent 


educational executive, who, on the way up 


had made contact with so wide a range of 
American life. So, out of the 
1, the Navy 


blue so far as 
! dratted Mildred 
as Director of the Women's Re- 
Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service—WAVEs to you! 
Washington 


quickness of 


she wis Co cern 


McAtece 


SCrTV the 


She 1s in now and, with her 


characteristic judgment, — fair- 


mindedness, and dry humor, she seems to be 


shaping a new type of endeavor for women. 
with, the Navy set up a 


To begin training 


school at Smith College for women otticers 
between twenty and fifty years of age, who 
have had at least two years of college and 


two of business experience. Mt. Holyoke, too, 
is doing some of this training. On graduation 
each of will be 
place a man to fight at sea. 

I hope they won't all want to be officers,” 
I said with 


these women ready to ‘re 


a smile, when we next met—this 
Lieutenant Commander McAfee’s of 
Navy Building 

Oh no,” she answered quickly, “the de- 


mand for enlisted WAVEs is too great. We 


time in 


tice in. the 


need thousands. 
I remembered this conversation with in- 
terest later, when a male officer told me of 


the rejoicing in his othce when thev drew two 
WAVEs for their staff. I gathered from his 
that intelligence and 


it 
ol 


culogy their ethciency 


And 


designed by 


were as outstanding as their uniforms. 
the uniforms, by the 
he great couturier, Mainboucher. 

What 


isked Commander 


All sorts of 


way, were 


will they do, these enlistees ?” I 
McAfee 

varied and interesting jobs 
within the conti 
nited States the law 
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reads. However, there will be plenty of 
work,” 

We discussed the training the Government is 
giving the WAVEs in many colleges through- 
out the country. First of all, there is the in 
doctrination course for women as well as men, 
a month during which they are given a real 
feeling for Navy traditions and customs, Navy 

both ashore 
learn to tell an admiral 


history and organization and 


afloat. 
from a yeoman, to say nothing of acquiring a 


It is here they 


nautical vocabulary. With their drill, it 

sounded like a busy month for the girls be 

fore they came to their own special jobs. 
And what are their jobs?” I asked. 


“If a girl is already an experienced stenog 
rapher, she may not need more than the in 
except in Naval cor 
respondence, and so may go immediately from 
But if she is mechanically 
worked in industry, she 
he State 
aviation 


doctrination course, 
there into an office. 


1 and hasn't 








sent to one of Universities 


for such training as mechanic, of 


aviation metalsmith. She will have from onc 


to four months training tor these. 


It sounded fascinating—the range of choice 
There was storekeeping for the ships’ stores 
For the girls 
as radio operators, para 


ind bookkeeping. mechanical 


there was training 


chute riggers, aviation machinists’ mates, con 


trol tower operators to signal the planes in. 
Indeed training tor 


was every 


take 


in so doing release him for 


there position 


where a woman could fittingly over a 


man's job and 
actual fighting. 
It's really essential service, then, and not 


just a chance for glamour girls to wear unt 
forms ? 


No It S not 
phatically 


glamour job,” she en 


replied. ‘Just much-needed hard 


work. 

As I came through those block-long cor 
ridors to your office,” I said, “I saw so many 
sailors working as typists. Will they release 


such men ? 

She nodded. “We are 
of girls to do just that.’ 

“And you? Tell me a 
your work,” 

My job is to coérdinate all the things that 
affect women in the Navy. To help fit them 
into a world which always before has been 


} 


training thousands 


little more about 


strictly masculine.” 
I asked her about the young women who 
They, it 
junior or 


occupied her outer office. seems, 
were young lieutenants, 
grade, her assistants in the administration of 
the Women’s Reserve. It was interesting to 


meet them, to find them so keen and able and 


senior 


to discover what a roster of colleges they 
represented. 
While Miss McAfee answered the telc 


phone I looked out of her window at a stretch 
of the Potomac, once a serene and misty bird 
sprouting with hundreds of 
large and With a sigh I 
turned back to her bare little office, with its 
utility desk and straight wooden chairs. In- 
voluntarily my mind leaped to the rich beauty 
of that other office at Wellesley, where she 
a different world. 
from the Ivory 
brass hat 


sanctuary, now 


buildings small. 


once directed such 
“It's a far cry 
Must 


ference 7 


Towers. 


you wear your with a dif 


I suppose so. It's a more masculine world 
than I'm used to, I'll have to admit, but good 


training, perhaps." Then her black eyes began 


to twinkle. “Yes, and there’s another dif 
ference. The publicity is staggering—and I 
can't wear alumnae orchids on a uniform.” 
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NURSERY in the ROCKIES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 








neither Karl nor I would ever have detected 
him if we had not,known where he had 
been standing. Too, the tall grasses formed 
a protective screen about him. 

I am not prepared to say whether the little 
intelope acted instinctively when he dropped 
to the ground, or whether he acted upon a 
ignal from his mother which warned him 
1ot to move until told to do so. I know 
nly that he lay inert, without moving a 
nuscle, while we photographed him to our 
veart’s content. Only when I rashly reached 
ny hand forward to stroke his soft head did 
he rebel. Then with a tiny protesting squeal 
he dashed off a few feet, whereupon he again 
ollapsed to the ground and played possum. 

I learned that a number of animals rely 
ipon this method of protection. Not fat 
from our rustic cabin at Old Faithful, we 
found a spindly-legged, big-eared fawn deer, 
1 real live Bambi. He, too, was jerkily trail- 
ng his mama. But when Mama discovered 
that we were trailing both of them, she sped 
iway through the forest while her offspring 
sank to the ground, as had the antelope kid, 
ind lay without moving all the while we re- 
mained. He permitted even greater liberties 
than the baby antelope, for when I stroked 
his head he gave no indication that he ob- 
jected. Karl wanted a picture of this original 
Bambi standing up to show his small size, 
but it appeared that nothing on earth except 
i sign from his mother would induce him 
to get to his feet. We coaxed him, we poked 
him gently with a small stick, and we even 
tried to lift him up—but to no avail. The 
fawn refused to budge. His mother wandered 
back once or twice while we were there, but 
finding her youngster just as she had left 
him, she wandered off again. Finally we 
screened ourselves from view—and soon the 
baby got to his feet and was joined by his 
mama. Our last glimpse showed little Bambi 
reaching up for a sip of Grade A milk 

Now each day brought new discoveries. 
We thrilled at the sight of two downy 
cygnet trumpeter swans, one of the rarest 
birds in the United States, swimming serencly 
between their proud and regal parents; 
crouched down behind screening cedars, we 
watched a pair of precocial, woolly-looking 
sandhili cranes venturing from their remot 
marshland nest while their parents, beautiful, 
solitary, and wild, kept close watch; we were 
fascinated by the antics of tiny bear cubs, who 
played roughhouse with each other with 
the seriousness of title-defending champions; 
and we enjoyed playing nursemaid to a saucy 
young magpie which had fallen from its nest. 

It sometimes required all the knowledg« 
of animal behavior we possessed, and all the 


strategy we could conceive, to ferret out the 


homes or young of these outdoor imbabitants 
At other times we fairly stumbled over them 


Mics 


Tiny Columbia ground squirrels, for ex 
ample, were as thick in certain areas as 

at a picnic. When we came upon such a 
colony, it was only a matter of minutes be 
fore the small creatures recovered from thei 
fright at our intrusion and began to dart up 
all about us from the holes in the ground 
that to them represent home. The young 
ones, just about seven inches in length in 
cluding bushy tails, were particularly amus 
ing. We watched at a burrow from which 
three youngsters popped in and out like 
jack-in-the-boxes. For long moments they 
would stare at us unblinkingly with their 
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The Story of 
John R. Nowell 


ITH witch doctors, wild animals, 

and savage natives to complicate 

things, being a ‘“‘jungle engineer’’ is no 
easy job. 

But John Nowell likes it. The three 

things he enjoys most—-hunting, travel- 


ing, and engineering—are all part of 


his job of taking the magic of elec- 
tricity to the far corners of the earth. 

A big game hunter from way back, 
he likes to plan his work so that it will 
take him to new hunting grounds. 
And in his 22 years of installing power 
systems abroad, he’s bagged everything 





from elephants and tigers to wild pigs 
and boa constrictors. 

Of course, he travels nowhere without 
his prized collection of guns, and this 
often leads to trouble. Japanese customs 
officials have even accused him of 
trying to start a revolution. 

Nowell never traveled much until 
he became an engineer in the G-E Con- 
tract Service Department. Then his 





work took him to Russia, Africa, India, 
Japan, and South America. 

Now, a real globe-trotter, he even 
spends his vacation touring. Once he 
covered an open car with a heavy wire 
screen and drove 6000 miles through 
African grasslands where there was no 
road. The grass was taller than the car, 
and navigation was purely by compass. 

Nowell has a knack of picking up 
different languages as he travels. As a 
result he speaks four languages and a 
number of dialects. 

And sometimes it’s handy to have 
the right word on the tip of your tongue. 
For example, one day Yuma, his cook, 
announced that he had been cursed by 
a witch doctor. So Nowell mumbled a 


ENGINEER 


few well-chosen words, brewed a bright- 
red potion, and erased the curse. 





There’s nothing dull about jungle 
engineering. On one job, Nowell dis- 
covered that all his dowel pins (used 
for securing machinery to its base) 
had disappeared, and he had to make 
a new set by hand. Months later the 
original pins turned up-—in the noses 
of a half-savage tribe of the Belgian 
Congo! 

Another time, natives stole the very 
packing cases from around a generator, 
exposing the delicate parts to damage 
in transit. But Nowell rigged up a 
machine and trued the parts within 
15 thousandths of an inch of perfection. 

Although he misses the adventure 
of jungle engineering and itches to be 
on the move again, Nowell thinks his 
job is in America now, and he’s working 
on a plant that will generate the power 
for several war industries in the West. 

It takes men like John Nowell 
fearless, self-less, plucky men—to win 
a war. And it takes the same kind of 
men to make this world a better place 
to live in once the war is over. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Materials: 
balls of 
cotton, 
any color. 1 
steel crochet 
hook No. 2/0 
(double zero). 
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big, bright black eyes, then disappear as 


quick as a wink at the slightest noise or 
quick movement. But curiosity would over- 
power them, and soon—pop—pop—pop— 
three tiny heads would be poked out again. 


One baby, particularly venturesome, sum- 
moned courage to scamper off from the 
safety of his hole, stopping a few feet away 
where the grass was lush and green. Here 
he waited a moment, on guard, and when 
nothing happened he nibbled tentatively at 
the grass. It tasted fine, no doubt, for he 
set to eating in earnest, obviously feeling 
quite the gay fellow, being on his own that 
way, although we noticed that he never 
ventured more than a few convenient feet 


away from the hole. 
that, 
about 


his two timid brothers 
the prairies 
left they 
out of their hole, 
and desire for safety. 
about a weck after we'd 


I'm sure now, 
with 
still 
torn 


are scurrying on 
confidence, but when 
half in and half 


between curiosity 


we were 


I arly one morning 

baby 
north, 
find 


found headed our cat 
to the 


enough to 


po Ce we 
fortunats 
the 


spraw led 


hoping we might be 
the 


where 


same youngste! on 


great plain we'd left him 


out flat. 
progress 1n 


An animal of this type makes great 
a week, and we felt that by this 
prove to be a more 
photographic subject. 

past plains and 
elk 


sprex iding antlers: 


time he would much 
and satisfying 
took us 


abounded 


active 
The drive wood- 


that 


with ma 


} 


lands 
clk 
gentle, 


alongside 


with lordly bull 
gnificent wide-s 
graceful cow clk; 
of the 
plain was a calf elk! 
j 


lay. Momentarily 


forgotten. 


, 
and, yes, there 
COWS If on. the 


We 


the 


One graz 
got no lectins that 
kid 


intelope was 


1 
we assembled 


started out. As 


Cautiously, quictly, 
equipment and 
Motl 
with every step 
took farther 
her ungainly They 
reached the Gibbon 

plain. The 


y, swam to 


MOVIE 
wer became instantly and 
took toward 
tollowed 


advanced 


uspected, wary, 


1 
Wwe her she 
always by 


until they 


two away, 
son, 
River which meanders 
old one jumped in un- 
the other and 


ofispring. baby 


across the 
| shore, 
Her 
, 
bawling 
ind to 
opportuni vs 


Kar 


hesitating 
waited there for 
rtainly at the edge, and 
¢ up 


was 


Stood unc 





aie to his n 


Here 


up ‘the 


sq icak ny, 
take the plunge. 
Hastily setting 


proceeded to 


oul 
movie camera, 
film. After he 


wanted, 


grind out 
ll the n 


for the still camera equi 


secured ovics he we 


1 
back to the car 





in our haste, we had 

carry with us. During our absence, the calf 
elk wandered over to Our movie equipment. 
When we returned we found him nosing 
about the camera, eyeing it quizzically as if 
saying, “IT wonder what in the world this is!” 

We caught him unawares, but as soon as 
he realized we were around gain, he 
stumbled toward the river in his lumbering 
knock-kneed fashion—-and this time, as we 
pressed closer, in desperation he slid in. To 
my complete surprise, he swam with = ap- 
parent case to the opposite shore where he 


Was pone d by 
After 


simply 


his anxious parent. 


up our 


eyes 


we had made minds that we 


to temptation 
were ever to return to 
finally arrived, late the 
A thorough scanning of the 
— binoculars revealed 
single young antelope, although there 
plenty of old We concluded it 
was the wrong time of day to see the babies, 
established headquarters near by and 
kept constant watch. 
time the 


shut 
if we 


must our 
long the 
the antelope 
next afternoon. 
plains with our 
not a 


way, 


site, we 


were ones. 
SO WE 


during which flats were bare of any 


Several days passed, 
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sign of a kid, and we began to think we must 
have imagined we'd seen one. But we per 
sisted in our visits, and our patience was 
doubly rewarded. 

About noon, one day, I caught a glimps« 
of what appeared to be a white object moving 
about the plain. Hastily I reached for the 
binoculars, and my first look confirmed my 
suspicion that the white was the rump patch 
of a kid antelope. But I almost dropped the 
binoculars when closer inspection revealed 
second white rump patch just ahead of the 
one I'd first. This 
than we'd hoped for. 


seen Twins! was more 


Before we attempted any photography, we 
sat and watched the two babies for a few 
moments. But there was no trace of the 
awkwardness I had noticed in the day-old 


kid. 


toge ther 


The little antelopes frisked and romped 
with a grace and sprightliness that 
were a pleasure to behold, and already they 
were showing signs of the amazing fleetness 
characteristic of their kind. 

The white rump patches which look like 


two big powder puffs plastered on the stern 
were well developed in these two individuals. 
On the kid we had examined earlier, they 
were hardly discernible. They consist of long 
white hairs which can be raised or lowered 
at will, and which seem to serve as a signal 
ling device. In bright sunlight they flash like 


mirrors, 


Like the ground squirrels, the twin kids 


were both frightened and curious. When 
we started toward them, they immediatel) 
bounded off to what they considered a safe 
distance and then stood perfectly still watch 
ing us interestedly. When they stood thus, 
we would stop our progress, too, to allay 
their fears, and then resume, one quiet step 
at a time, so that they could hardly discern 
our movements. By this method, we got 
vithin good camera range. 

All baby animals are appealing, but if a 


believe the baby 
Tiny buck teeth 
ordinarily considered a handicap to beauty, 
only add to the charm of thei: The 
are large and soft, and the upstanding 
give them a bright, alert look. Their 
slim legs and graceful movements add 


contest were to be staged, 
antelope would get my vote. 
faces. 
eves 
ears 
long 


considerably to their dainty appearance. 
We the about for 
hours until they evidently became accustomed 
to us, for after a while they both lay 
the ground, well screened from 
the casual observer by the tall 
had photographed them in every 
sible, we believed—running, 
ing, and lying We were content with 
that, "ee to light, the slightly larger 
of the two finally arose, wandered over to the 
smaller kid, and planted what looked to us 
like a kiss right on its nose. 
Soon after, tiring of playing 
feeling the of releasing 
their juvenile energy, the two began a 
across the 
i few minutes were lost to our sight. 
Karl and I have 


followed twins many 

down 
1ew of 
We 
pos 


watch 


on 
grasses. 
pose 
grazing, 

down. 
our de 


with us 


r along 


and need some of 
merry 
chas se gently rolling country and 
intention of going 
back to Yellowstone as soon as the return 
of a normal life will permit. We can't 


forget the mother coyote who outwitted our 


every 


every attempt to photograph her three cud 
dly cubs; or the otter family we found the 
very day we were leaving for home; or the 


brilliant western tanagers we had to pass by 
for lack of time. We want to be hand 
when the Park again turns into a vast nursery, 


on 


to see that the babies we neglected—or whos« 
pictures we couldn't snap—will in the futur: 
be given 


the ‘right publicity. 
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MEET the MALONES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 








these same “‘weaklings” of today weren't even 
interested in hearing about the lusty old days. 
So Martie Malone and the young Malones 
were in a conspiracy to bolster up the old 
man’s limp ego. Sometimes Martie pretended 
he needed his help on a column he was writ 
ing that dealt with historical fact. Sometimes 
one of the children—Johnny usually, for 
Johnay had a flair for writing—pretended he 
needed early-day data which only Emerson 
Worth could supply, to use in a school as- 
signment. 

Father laughed now as he said, “It's Gen- 
eral Sherman's arrival in Denver in the late 
sixties. I told him you children wanted to 
know all about it.” 

Oh, dear, Mary Fred thought, as though 
life weren't complex enough—with a horse, 
just half paid for, out in the garage and the 
news still to be broken to the family, and 
Johnny just now driving in with his two 
wrecked and spilly cases of eggs, and Mrs. 
Adams leaving, and five dozen doughnuts to 
be made tonight so Father could take them 
to the rookie recreation center in the morning, 
ind she, Mary Fred, with a blister on each 
heel! And now Emerson Worth would be 
coming in, shaky and wandery, to tell them 
that ‘giants walked the streets in those days” 

and they would have to pretend great in 
terest in every detail of the banquet held for 
General Sherman when he toured the West 

“He may not want to come in,” Father said. 

This is one of his bitter days, when he thinks 
no door will open to him. But get him in, 
and give him a cup of hot coffee.” 

“Okay,” Mary Fred promised, “we'll en- 
tice him in and brace him up.’ She called 
to Beany, “Put on the blue pottery!” 

Out in the kitchen she put one of Mrs. 
Adams's cellophane aprons over her plaid 
flannel shirt and green riding pants, slid her 
tired feet into flapping-soled Awaraches, and 
she and Beany attacked the doughnut recipe. 
And here they had their first experience with 
some of Johnny's cracked and leaking eggs. 
How can you tell,” Beany’s mathematical 
mind argued, “how many to use, when some 
are only half an egg, some are only a fourth, 
and some are only a suggestion of what was 
once an egg?” 

The doorbell rang just as Mary Fred was 
rolling out the first batch of doughnuts. 
“That's Dad's company now! Answer the 
door, Beany,” she said, forgetting that in the 
flurry of making the doughnuts she had not 
told her sister the guest was old Emerson 
Worth. “And get him into the house if you 
have to drag him in. Only hurry up, because 
the grease is smoking hot.” 

Beany returned promptly with the report, 
“He didn’t want to come in. I had to all but 
push him into the front room.” 


‘THE doughnuts were almost finished—only 

two more skilletsful to fry—by the time 
the coffee had percolated to full strength. 
Mary Fred poured a cup, went through the 
dining room and into the big front room 
which opened off the hall. It was grayly 
dark. Beany shouldn't have been in such a 
hurry that she didn’t turn on the light for 
Emerson. Mary Fred groped for it with one 
hand while she balanced the coffee cup on 
its saucer. “Here now, drink a cup of hot 
coffee before Father comes,” she said. “It'll 
warm you up. We were just hoping you'd 
come out and tell us about Sherman.” 
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—and a copy of “As One Girl To Another” will be sent postpaid without delay. 





T’S teacher’s “pet” booklet and it will be 
yours, too, when you read “As One Girl 
To Another” — and learn the answers to cer- 


tain questions all girls ask. Questions that 


= 


may have puzzled you, about what to do 


and not to do on those “difficult” days each 


month. 


“As One Girl To Another” is cram-packed 
with helpful pointers on dancing, bathing, 
hiking, tennis, swimming, social contacts. 
What’s more, it contains a special, eighteen- 
month calendar for a girl’s personal use. 

For modern, interesting, authentic infor- 
mation, be sure to get this new important 
handbook. Mail the coupen below...today! 


It’s a gift to you from the makers of Kotex* 


Sanitary Napkins. 


(®@T. M. Rew. U. 5. Pat. Of) 





Fill in this coupon and mail to 


Post Office Box 3434, Dept. AG-4, Chicago, Illinois 
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« This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews r- <p =) 
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And then she stared around the lighted 
room in unbelief—not at one occupant of the 
room, but two. Old Emerson Worth was 
there, on a corner of the couch. He had evi- 
dently been there for some time, even though 
his white scarf was still wrapped about his 
neck and tucked under his damp, shabby 
overcoat and he was holding his shapeless 
hat on his knee, for he was snoring in tired 
old-man oblivion. And sitting on the edge 
of the chair nearest the door was the tall 
young cowboy, whose eves seemed unbeliev 
ably blue in his dark, Ww nd tanned face. 

He stood up, tall, lean, carelessly graceful 
Even as Mary Fred had known, his hair was 
light. It was Ander of the egg disaster. He 
gave a low chuckle, easy and casual and re 
freshing as the rolling distances of Wyoming 

All I can tell you about Sherman is that one 
famous remark of his about war he said. 

Mary Fred laughed sheepishly. “You must 
think we're an outlandish lot. First my broth 
er knocks the car you're driving off the road 


and then you come to the door—I don't know 
why you came!—and my sister drags you in 
by force. We have a neighbor, Mrs. Socially 
Prominent Adams, who think’'s we're the aw 
ful Malones.”” If she hadn't been rattling on 
in such embarrassed fashion, she might have 
noticed that the young man gave her an odd 
look Did you come to sce Johnny about 
the bashed truck and the eggs 7 

No, he and Mrs. Thompson made all the 
arrangements about that. I didn't even know 
Johnny lived here. I just stopped at the door 
to see if I was on the right street. I came to 
stay at my aunt's and go to Medical, but there 
wasn't anyone home and I couldn't see the 
name of the street for the snow against the 
curbs 

Oh, you 

Yes, I came down from Wyoming becaus« 


€ going to Medical ? 


I can make better time here. I can go straight 
through this summer. I want to get through 
as soon as I can, so as to be ready for Army 
SCTVICE 

What street does your aunt live on?" 

“On Barberry Street 

What's her name?’ 

He smoothed his chuckle into a = smile 
Mrs. Adams,” he said I believe you call 
her Mrs. Socially Prominent Adams.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ Mary Fred said weakly. She 
was suddenly conscious of the flour-smudged 
transparent apron over her damp, mussed 
riding clothes, of the Awaraches flapping at 
the ends of her riding pants 

But Ander seemed to be thinking of some 
thing else Did you put that hot pack on 
your horse's lame leg 

No, I didn't know exactly how to.” 
I'll fix it up for you.” He got to his feet 

““No—no, let's wait. I hear Father coming. 


Right after dinner we can.’ 


NDER ERHART stayed to dinner with the 
Malones—and, like all the evening meals 
where Martie Malone sat at the head of the 
table and Beany watched over the coffee cups 
and the milk pitcher and the bread plate, it 
was informal, relaxing, and stimulating. 
Emerson Worth had brought out the menu 
of that old-time General Sherman banquet. 
the big event of 1866. “My aunt was there,” 
he related. “What a time the women had get 
ting their ball dresses ready when there wer« 
only a few sewing machines in town! They 
had to take turns at them. And the town was 
sold out of neckties. Now here's what the: 
had for side dishes.’ 
They all read the yellow menu, with 


quaint spelling 
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SIDE DISHES 

Picade of Mutton, garnished with Jelly. 
Smothered Duck, Port Wine Sauce. Gellatine 
f Turkey, Aspig Jelly. Boned Chicken, 
iffed with Oysters. Pig's Head, a la 
fnelaise, with Lobstey. Mutton Cutlets; Cur- 

t Jelly. Glazed Calf’s Head, stuffed with 

ishrooms. Mutton Chops, a la Bordaloise 
uce. Spiced Tongue, Egg Sauce. Scolloped 
Oysters, Frills of Brown Bread. Veal, a la 
sco, Marinal’s Sauce. Fried Oysters. Scol- 
ped Brains, cruscades of Brown Bread. 
Father said, “I hope everyone had access 
» soda afterward.” 

“Did they serve all those things to eat 
cany asked, awed. “Or was it like out 
cnus with ‘or’ between each one? 

They served them all,” Emerson Worth 
id grandly. 

Quite a little snack,” Ander commented 
Beany brought in a plateful of doughnuts. 
he had figured out that, by doubling their 
cipe, they could take the soldier boys thei 
ve dozen and still have enough for the 


/ 


Malones for dinner at night and breakfast the 
ext morning. She stood there with the plate 
1) her hand, staring transfixed at the window 
There's a horse looking in at us! Look, all 
f you!” 

Ander said, “He must be thirsty—he's cat 

ig the snow off the window sill 

Father looked interestedly at the black 
cad with the splash of white in its forehead 
Well, we've often attracted dogs and cats 

rabbit and a turtle now and then—but this 

s the first stray horse that’s come scratching 
» be let in.” 

Mary Fred said, “That's my Mr. Chips! 
She felt the avalanche of questions gathering 
n Beany, so she hurried on, “I bought him 
it least he’s one-half bought. I still owe 
Mack fifteen dollars for him and I have to 
pay it as soon as I can. Mack said Mr. Chips 
only needed a few months’ rest to be as good 
as new. And when he’s all right, Mack will 
take him back and board him. He can rent 
him out enough over weck-ends to pay for 
his board.” 

Father had followed attentively. “How do 
you plan to pay for your Mr, Chips and buy 
his oats and alfalfa? 

I was wondering,” Mary Fred stammered 
if we couldn't—you see Johnny, Beany, and 

I all crave to carn some moncy 
Johnny put in unhappily, “I've got to. 1 

paid for the eggs with my typewriter moncy 

but I still have the bashed light and fender 
to pay for.” Rather incoherently at first, with 

Ander and Mary Fred adding details, the 
tory of Johnny's accident came out 

Father said thoughtfully, “Yes, I'd say you 
lid have to dig up some money, you two, 
Beany, what about you——-you didn't buy a 
tiant panda, or wreck a produce truck, did 


veut 

It's those stinky rabbits in my room I 
vant to get rid of,” Beany said earnestly. “I 
vant to do it over and bring sun and space 
nto it.” She hurried to get the picture to 


how them, 

Father looked at them all, then at Ander 
nd at old Emerson Worth. His smile had 
in appealing helplessness. “It's times like 
these that are tough on parents,” | 
We have to fight every instinct in us. I ache 


1 Said 


give Mary Fred the money for her horse, 
nd get Johnny out of his mess, and say, 
Beany, hop to and get what you need.’ It 
vould work a hardship on me, but it would 
tive me the same pleasure it gives a hen to 
pread her wings over her chicks. But their 
(Continued on P iL¢ 39) 
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“Did you know that high alfti- 



















tudemakes you terribly thirsty? 
: *‘Dehydrates’, they call it. Who 
wouldn't want an ice-cold 








Coke. Coca-Cola not only 
quenches thirst, it adds re- 
freshment, too. And taste...a 
deliciousness all its own. And 
quality you count on. Makes 
you glad you were thirsty.” 
DA, 
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A revolutionary invention for home 
knitters—-Pikloom Speed Knitter. S m- 
plifies knitting. Four times faster 





— Perfect results. Knit stunning dresse:, 
N A Mo 7 1 der 60¢ suits, sweaters, etc. For beginners o: 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof | 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
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a a . From War Hysteria 
Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. foothills of White Mts. 
Popular riding camp Near Keene, 18th season. A.1  worts 
All cabins with electricity & toilets. Ages 5-15, $175 season 
Total fee for girls over 16 in Counselor Training Course, 
3100 season. Certificate awarded. qualifies girls to fll in 
creased demand for trained leaders. Booklet. Give age. Mrs. 


€. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 81 Garfield St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Tro—7688. N.Y. Tel. Yonkers 3-4825W 
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.AISING RABBITS 
Weeks Mitts, MAINE: I am not a Girl 
Scout, but I am a subscriber to THE AMERI 
CAN GIRL magazine. I enjoy it very much 
I have taken it for over a year now and I an 
in hopes of keeping on with it. IT am four 


teen years old and am a sophomore at Erskin 
Acad 

My hobby is raising rabbits. I have only 
about ten right now, but | did have cl t 


thirty at one tin I sold ten just the other 
day. My mot! raises canary birds. She has 
fifteen, including two little ones just out of 


favorite sports are skating in 


the shell My 


winter and bicycling in summet 


GREAT PEOPLI 


BETHESDA. MaAkYLAND: I have taken THE 


AMERICAN GIRL for nearly two years and er 
joyed it very much. Lucy Ellen is my favorite 
charact I should like more career stories 


and articles on great people such as the ones 
on Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Margaret 
Bourke Whit 

I've been a Girl Scout for three 


have had lots of fun 


years and 
Many of my 


want to be 


friends 
are Scouts and many 

My hobbies ar 
orating. I 


traveling and interior dec 


love to travel anywhere and any 


ind in the eighth grade 
Philippa Ele) 


time. I am thirteen 


A SURPRISI 

SCHENECTADY, New York: My grandmother 
Tre AMERICAN Girt—I did not 
know anything about it until it came. I like it 
much, I tlready. The 
stories I liked best in the January issue wer 
Merril) She Rode Along and Jill Angles In 
In February, I liked The Ro Red and 


ordered 


very have two issues 


Chin G Lady 

I am eight vears old and have just become 
a Brownie. My daddy ts a defense worker. | 
have the sweetest little brother just ten 
months old. 1 ve another nice brother six 


years ol! 

My mother likes me to read our magavine 
for she used to be a Girl Scout. 1 
my grandmother gave me this surpr:s¢ 

Mildred Nexcomb 


um so glad 


UNITED NATIONS 
CANADA: IT am a Ca 


thirteen years old ] have 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
nadian, and T an 
had THE AMERICAN Girt for. six 
months, but in that short time PT has teral 


| 
soaked in 


only 


everything 


you Americar 


Canadian eaders 


note to tell 
readers a litthke more about 
sup here in Canada think the 
can girls just super Ever sinc the Wal 


tarted girls trom the two countries have been 


getting together more There are a lot of 
Canadian girls living in the United States now 
ind vice versa. One of my Canadian triends 
is now living in Washington. | have another 
friend, an American girl from Washington 
who was living tn but unfortunately 


Ottav. 
her father died suddenly, so, I. am sorry to say 


1 to her own city. She went to the 





school as I did when I lived tn Ottawa 


last yeat She gave us ; 


ssron 





very good impr 





merican girls, and I hope she thinks the 

same All my 

and with the help ot THe 
“ye 


triends f 
AMERICAN 


bout the 


ibour us 


we have learned wore girls an 





he United States. That is th 
way we should feel to remain United Nations 
Rovamond McDoxnegall 


Gir! Scouts of t 


SCHOO! 


BROOKLYN. New York: I received my 

February THE AMERICAN GIRL and 

already read Merrily She Rode Al 
it's really super. I like A Penny for Y 

Thought Name Your Oun Comune 

Ellen best of all. 

I am thirteen years old and in the 


Samuel J. Tilden High 


just 
issue of 
I have 


and 
Lucy 
second 
School I 


term in 


guess you ll think it’s queer, but I really love 
school 

I play the piano and enjoy it very much 
but, like everyone else, I don't like to prac 


1c¢ 
All mv gt THI 
Gir, also, and they all enjoy 


AMERICAN 


t as much as 


| triends receive 


I do. Good luck to a swell magazine! 


Rima Spregelman 


DRAMATICS 


SAINT PauL, MINNESOTA 
and 


I am a girl twelve 
a half vears old, a member of Girl Scout 
Troop $5 in Saint Paul 

think 
ind magazines I read. I have had e 
doctor satd I could only read 


very few 


I have to while 
books 
trouble, and my 
my  schoolbooks 
books. I 
tion to a magazine instead of those 
books. When | said IT could. vou.cin b 
sure I sent my subscription to THF AMERICAN 
GIRL right in! 
My hobby is 
| 


quite a 


and outside 


isked him if I could get a subscrip 


outside 


framatics. When ! was in the 
secon was in Snow Wohrt , 
Seren Duarfs. It's lots of fun being tn plavs 


I have a_ black 


grade | 


ind-white mal sprir 


s Mickey Bb c i has be 


lost tor a month 
ome back soon 

I Itked our article on Madame Chiang Kai 
Also the many stories. 


Margery Loutse 


I can only hope he will 
t 


shek very much. 


Rock 
SNOW 


Sr. LAURFNT, QUEBEC 
THe AMFRICAN GirRI, 
of it 

Since I live in 
Guide, I like to 
Girl Scouts 
United 


fun and we 


I read your magazine 


ind enjoy every page 


Canada 
read the 


Girl 
articles about the 
to see what our neighbors in the 
States are 


and am a 


doing. Guiding ts lots of 


a: rane i 
often take hikes in the summet 


If we want to, we can go to Guide camp 
I am nearly fourteen and in the eighth 
grade. T like school a lot and enjoy all of my 


subjects 
My hobbies are sports. Ir 
winter | go skiing and skating with my pat 
nts on Mount Royal. In 
cottage in the Laurentians where we play out 
door 
The 
the trees and on the ground, ts so picturesque 
that it makes us think of the frozen Arctic 
Joan Wilson 


reading and 


summer I go to 


badminton and go swimming 


snow in winter, up here in Canada, or 


MORE SNOW 


SHELTON, WASHINGTON. I 
AMERICAN GIRL for 
already 


taken THI 
about a year, but 
it as much as if I had taken 


have 
only 
1 enjoy 
ito for ten years 
A Penny tor 
Patricia 


I read, in 


about 


Your Thought 
Koening, in Mexico 
Well, the children here 
were like that until we got twenty inches of 
snow that has lasted, so far, two weeks. Now 
we wish it would go away! So I guess no 
body's ever satished. 

I like most all the characters, but I think 
Dilsey is like me in a sort of a way 


how 
wanted a little snow. 


My best subjects in school, and the ones I 
like best, are art, reading, and math. 
Patrtcra Killimes 
CHIPMUNKS 


AND SQUIRRELS 


LAKEVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
year I have taken THE 
I think it's swell 
next issue 


This is the first 
AMERICAN GiRL, but 
I count the days until th 
The Lucy Ellen stortes ar 
my favorites. I also liked The Littlest Co 
wk and Adventure for Angela in the Febru 


iry issue 


comes 


We have lots of chipmunks and squirrels 
iround our house and it seems as though thei 
ure always hungry 


Nancy Hal 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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clp to farmers, especially in large truck gar- 
ens. During the summer there will be regu- 
r farm work, especially on poultry and 
airy farms, and to a limited degree in the 
elds. There will be peak seasons, when the 
iy is ready to come in, when the string beans 
ready to be picked, when apricots are ripe, 
hen apples are ready to be picked. 
nes will vary in every part of the country 
ur local newspapers, your school authorities, 
ur local council will know when these peak 
asons occur. And the best thing for a group 
f Farm Aides to do is to begin now to plan 
be ready when they are needed. In some 
mmunities Farm Aides will be 
om schools for planting or harvesting. 
NEEDED? There is no question of t 
ed for older girls to help the farmers. 
Plan now to do your 
Girl Scout group. The Program Division, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York City, will be glad to help with any 
problems. 


MEET the .MALONES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


These 


released 


he 


share through your 


nother and I believed they'd have no chance 
f growing if we always protected them.” 

Emerson Worth quoted from the man for 
whom he was named. 
ou can pay for a thing is to get it for noth- 
ng.’ That's the trouble with this generation, 
they want everything for nothing. 

Mary Fred interrupted before the old man 
suld launch out on his pet theme. “Why 
couldn't we three children do Mrs. Adams's 
work instead of hiring another woman’? We 
could take turns keeping the house clean and 
getting the meals.” 

And go thirty-three and a third on the 
noney,” put in Beany. 

“You mean mop the floors and cook? Oh, 
Johnny said. The very way he said 
it chilled Mary Fred's momentarily. 
They'd have to watch that Johnny didn't do 
the marketing. He had such large-scale ideas. 
He could never buy a little bit of anything 
Once they sent him to the store for a slice 
f ham to fry and 
1am. And Beany 
bottle of almond extract without muttering, 
That Johnny! We'll have almond extract the 
est of our lives, just because I asked him to 


"The highest price 


gosh!" 


ardor 


1¢ returned with a whole 


never took down the pint 


gct a little to flavor some icing. 

Father took his usual time hunting his pipe. 
He said, as he tamped it thoughtfully on the 
palm of his hand, “If you children take over 
nd claim the money we would pay a house 
means that you value 


ecper, it must give 


ceived. It doesn’t mean that you can get by 
n the easiest possible way. These days, when 
serious days. We 
Do you 
getting up earlicr to get 
breakfast and put up school lunches? And 


none of your wientes on buns and 


ur country 1s at war, are 
food to stand by us 


mcans 


weed filling 
alize it 


for dinner 
handful of potato chips!” 
We're 
lomestic science,” 
So are we,” put in Mary Fred, and wished 


studying economical meals in 


Beany said eagerly 


} 


1¢ had given more heed to them 

Father was filling his pipe now, cupping a 
finger around the bowl while he shook the 
tobacco in. “Any equipment you break, ot 
put out of commission, you'll have to replace. 
If it's a choice betwex 1 your work 


n dates an 
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MINER’S 
Liquid MAKE-UP 


MINER’S Foundation 
CREAM with LANOLIN 


MINER'S Patti-Pac 
CAKE MAKE-UP 
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. «+ that’s the way you will look if 

you use a MINER'S make-up base. LIQUID, 
CAKE or CREAM ... choose the type you 
prefer. MINER'S makes all three. 

Any one of them will keep your complexion 
fascinatingly smooth, captivatingly flawless 
and glamorously fresh — all day long. 

Try your favorite today... in one of six 
skin-glorilying shades — 10¢ to $1.00. 


Masters of Make-Up Since 1864 





We don't want 
that’s a 
And we want 


this work comes first. 
home. We 


pleasure for folks to come to. 


here 
a slipshod want one 
to keep it open to soldiers, and all who don't 
have homes of their own.” 

They sat soberly, watching him strike the 
hold it a from the 
The tobacco flared redly and Father 
happy breath of 
tinguish the match. “So,” he 


match, careful distance 
tobacco. 
blew a smoke out to ex 
said, his gray 
cyes both teasing and steadying them, “if you 
lo solemnly pledge to do the work, I'm will 


ing to let you take it over and give you the 


money. 

We'll work like billy goats,” Mary Fred 
promised 

Emerson Worth quoted further What 


wilt thou?’ quoth God. ‘Take it and pay for 
t I set type for so many 


little people. The 


years. I saw 
torics made by big people, 
ones who thought they could get everything 
for nothing—they didn’t build the State.” 


Mary Fred said, “Miss Hewlitt, our English 


lit teacher, says it's a great pity mean 
loesn't write the history of our State, while 
some of the people who lived it are still with 


us. The school calls it her battle cry, “Writ 


a personal history of Colorado.” Johnny, why 


lon't you and Emerson collaborate and do it 
You could, Johnny, you with your gift for 
writing-——and Emerson knowing Buffalo Bill 
and Chief Colorow 

I always planned to write it,” the old 
man said shakily, “but somehow the years 


crept up on me. 

Johnny stood up and his chair fell with a 
clatter behind him. Johnny was a sophomork 
at Harkness High where Mary Fred and Lila 
were juniors—and he could write. Whenever 


What America 


there was an essay contest on 


Means to Me,” or “Radio in Education,” the 
other contestants grumbled, “No use us entet 
ing if Johnny Malone does.” He was the de 
light of his teacher, gray-haired, gray-eyed, 
gray-garbed Miss Hewlitt. 

Malon« 


handsome, too, if 


Yes, Johnny was the genius of the 
could be 


he ever settled down to it, with his soft black 


family—and he 


eyes and his endearing flash of smile. But his 
hair was always too long and a lank swoop 
blackness 


Beany was always saying, 


of its never stayed put, so that 
Johnny, push your 
hair out of your cyes. 


light, like 1 


could, Emer 


Now his eyes had a faraway 
beacon on a far hill. “Sure we 
you ve 


on,” he said It was your uncle 


+ ACTOSS the 


All the 


ihout the town starting 


old me so yourself——who came 


plains with his shirttail full of type. 
told us 
bunch of log shanties, and the 


things you've 
from a little 
mincrs Coming nm and pinching out gold dust 
to pay for things—-and 
Martie Malone ud, 
thing there, you two 


You've got some 


I'm going to telephone Miss Hewlitt and 
Il her 
Ande 

from. the 

losed, 
Out in the 
witt careful 


cloths on Mr 
topped once, 


Johnny cried 
Mary 


Let's get the nag watered 


turned Fred as they rose 
table 
and bedded down 

lighted garage he worked with 


hand wrapping steaming 
Chip wollen foreleg. He 
looked at Mary Fred thought 
fully I've always heard that phrase, ‘of the 
people by the people, for the people, but 
if it ever made 


there with you folks and saw that your family 


doggone real sense until I sat 
was a democracy, with cach one of you having 
a voice in it 


(To be continued) 
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SPICE for BETSY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 








wolf's bristling back, she could see the gun 
Sweet Sallie, which Grandfather Hunt ha 
given Betsy's mother for a going-away pres 
ent when she came to Michigan. How coul 
she get it? It hung daintily on its two peg 
above the doorway—just as useless to her ; 
though it had been in Detroit village. 
You get out of here! Get out, I tell you! 
Betsy tried to make her voice loud and fierc« 
( ~ Me but it was only a squeak when it came out ot 
7 her mouth, a faint squeak at which the wolt 
sniffed scornfully and came a step nearer 
Mommi¢c! Mommie!" Jared and Jabe. 
screamed. “Mommic! 
Suddenly Betsy seemed to hear her mother 
voice, brisk and calm, as she taught the Sun 





day reading lesson. “Say those words again 
Betsy. Read them until you have them in you 
mind. Those are good words for a pionees 
girl to remember.’ 

Somehow, the big black letters which stood 
out before her mind's eye had a comforting 
strength to them. “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation. Whom shall I tear’ The Lord 
is the strength of my life. Of whom shall | 
be afraid ’ . 

The wolf's claws scraped the clean pun 
cheon floor. His long black nose touched the 
collar of Jared’s clean pinafore. She could 
smell the wild animal smell of him and feel 
the heat of his breath. Anger swept over her 
washing away her feat 


} 


Raising the heavy iron pan, she slammed 
upside down on the beasts head Thicl. 
sticky batter drippe 1 into the crucl eyes 
over the snitiing nose with a sweet, gold 
blindfold. It rolled down the sides of tl 
creature's mouth and across his head and int 
his ears. The black iron cake pan clanged to 
the floor. 

The wolf jumped backward. He claw 
and snarled and shook his head, but the good 








rich batter clung to him, blinding his cves. 
Quick!" cried Betsy, snatching at the 
| \ twins, Up the ladder to the attic! Quick 
Jarry! Quick, Jabby! Well hide from t 
old wolf! 
Half carrying and half pulling the litth 
boys, she got them to the peg ladder. Th 
F twins scrambled up like kittens, urged b 
their own excitement and the pitch of the 
sister's voicc. In a moment, they were safcl 


through tl 





w trap door to the attr 
Crash! Betsy, halfway through the trap 
door, looked fearfully down. The wolf 
frantically clawing at the sticky mass on | 
head, had backed into the storeroom and h, 
knocked over a barrel of corn which Mr: 
Come April showers and Spring breezes, there's Howard had propped up on stilts to protect | 


it from ground mice. The hard golden ea: 
nothing smarter than your pet Reversible—with om gr ice 1¢ golden «¢ 


showered down upon the animal, making hit 
velvety, dark green Corduroy on one side, natural 


growl with fury 


gabardine on the other, and both sides water re Like a squirrel, Betsy was down the ladd 
pellent. Classic in cut and so roomy. Sizes 12-20 She rushed over to the storeroom door 
8-143—S813.50 ; slammed it shut. Clrcé, the wooden bolt shot 
a into place 
: ome olf!’ sf = 
Protect your hairdo with a Raindana of oiled silk Have a good time, Mr. Wolf!” she calle 
a : i bi breathlessly. She knew now just how th 
omes ario Y 1 gree ; 
A in rious i —- If re yu green third little pig in his safe brick house had 
yellow or white. 8-146—40c felt. The wolf might rage and tear around 


and upset the neat storeroom in a way t 


GIRL SCOUTS INC Setienet Boul ts . make her mother shudder, but he wouldn't 
. , quipment Service 


get out. That storeroom was built of log 
Retail Shop Sranch solid enough to keep hungry bears out. [: 


: had no windows, or outside door. Mr. W« 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. seria’ den aan alien ian 
New York, N.Y New York, N.Y St. Louis, Mo. Continued on page 42) 
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At the Circus Humiliating 

TICKE1 TAKER The Prize-W inning Joke UNCLE (to his five- 
Here, you two boys sil year-old nephew): So 
can't get in on one you go to school now, 
ticket. D Minus Bruce? 

YOUNGSTER I'd Bruce: Yes, Uncle! 
like to know why not. 4.x \ UNCLE: Let me hear 
We're half brothers. P~ ae rae sy you spell puppy. 

Sent by BARBARA t | 3 {0 { Bruce: I'm too big 
Scott, Lurned, Kan- | now to spell puppy. 

) | 


Ups and Downs 





STRANGER What 


/ K 
g MO Dol! 


I'd rather spell dog. 
Sent by RuvH-ANN 

RANGER, Providence, 

Rhode Island. 


| 
| 


does your father do SopH: Boy, are you dumb! Why Small Matter 
for a living, Sonny ? don't you get an encyclopedia ’ 
TomMy: He chops Frosu: The pedals hurt my feet. TEACHER: Johnny, 
down. trees. Sent by CHARLENE McCape, De if you take ten from 
STRANGER: And tron, Michigan. twenty-seven, — what's 
what does he do when the difference ? 
he has chopped them ” JOUNNY: That's 
down ? Send Tut AMER AN GIRL jour fun what I say, who 
Tommy: He chops nicst joke, telling us your name, age, and cares? Sent by Es 
them up.—Sent b) pare ee vr book will be awarded te ever: 'FLLE COHEN, Cen- 
Mary Lou Graves, tral Islip, New York. 


Sacramento, Calt- 





gil whose joke is published im this space. 








fornia. 
Ce rtainly Not 
Bitty: Is he related to you? 
Dick: Naw! He's my brother.—Sent by 


Joyce Goy, Conshatta, Louisiana. 


Noncommittal 


IRATE SUBSCRIBER (to telephone operator): 
Am I crazy, or are you? 

OPERATOR: I 
that information 
ISON, Yankton, 


but we do not have 
Sent by Virctnia McCor- 
South Dakota. 


am sorry, 


Fishy 


IN 4nd J 





First FisHERMAN: I caught a fish so big 
that my friends wouldn't Ict me pull it aboard 
for fear of swamping the boat. 

SECOND FisHERMAN: I quite believe you. 
I once had the same experience myself aboard 
the Queen Mary.—Sent by Yvette Wricut, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut. 


In Class 


Little girl to her friend, “I hate 


wars. 
They make too much history.”—-Sent by 
Joyce Brown, Chicago, limos. 
Very Peculiar 
5 
‘| ; 
' [ees 
| ¥ 
| \y- a bord 
ke Ve wid, 

A litde girl, visiting her aunt, saw a bowl 
of cattails on the table. What are those?” 
she asked. 

Why, those are cattails,” said her aunt. 


“Didn't you ever see cattails before?” 


No, not without the cat,” replied the lit 
tle girl sternly —Sent by VivieNNE ANN 
DUNKIN, Ounincy, Indiana. 

She Knew the Answer 
TEACHER: Can you give me a sentence with 


the word officiate in it, Betty ? 
Betty: A man got sick from a fish he ate. 
Sent by EvizapetH Trycstap, Central 
Islip, New York. 
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PADDLE THE 
Indian 


Way 


@ Tue Indian way 
is the water way, 
that twists through 
the wonders of wil- 
derness. And an Old Town Canoe is an 
Indian craft that brings new pleasure 
and sport. 

It’s easy to paddle this birchbark’s 
twin that’s safer and stronger to use. The 
effortless sweep of the bubbling blade 
takes you and your friends to fun! 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 


for paddling, sailing or out- 
beards, Light in weight, perfectly balanced. 
Also outbeard beats, Sailboats. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town Canoe 
mpany, 924 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 








From 
Youngster 
to Marine 


Keeping "em Fit Overseas 


England — Africa — Egypt — Puerto Rico — 
in many places overseas, our Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines are keeping fil on 


CHICAGOS”. 
er scour 
Roller Skates 


And when our boys return, they'll value 


physical fitness and boost the “CHI- 
CAGO” slogan: For HEALTH’S Sake Roller 
Skate. 


Sidewalk —Rink — Dancing —Trick 
and Professional Roller Skates 












CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 


Winner of WORLD'S Records for over 40 years 
4428 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Free Catalogue of School and 
 Ciup Pins and Rings. Pin No. 
C 17 Sterling Silver $4.80 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525 
Sterling Silver $1.50 each. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & GASes co. 
332¢ Putpon Sweet, a, Wey vs S. Ae 
edere ales r 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 






















BE A REGISTERED 
GIRL SCOUT 


and help your country win the war! 
Be sure that your membership dues 
are paid, and that your name is re- 
corded at National Headquarters. 
Address Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 
s4th Street, Neu York, New York. 











$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


wow! FOR 10c 


SOO Foreign Stamps, unsorted 
bits of paper). Includes a fe w 
and stamps catalog 


and unpicked 
commemoratives 
¢ or more. The ; 


(mostly on 
airmalis 
rT 





the names and addres es of 3 genuine stamp collectors. 





JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York — 


PForeien ¢ banknote and 
illustrated coin cata- 
E to approval serv- 
ce applicants for 3 





showing 
. All dates wanted 


(Poster stamps) vy. mine \Copsenn Is. 
Turks 


ward Is., & Caicos. choles 
items, 8c to approval service ‘applicants 





“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 

let enabling you instantly i identify all Pr Fs sta “yw and to 

tell at a glance the countries from which they come! fine packet 

oc and unusual sta ames from Bosnia-Herze govina, Monaco 

’ ° ta » animals and strange 
All free to ap val applicanta enclosing 5c postage. 

Gare LON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 








PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 
untries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Dent. AG. Toronto Canada 
MAC ARTHUR COMMEMORATIVE VE STAMP 


from Australia: Indo-China ‘ omber and new ,Cuba = 


for-Victory’’ stamps: scarce $1.00 Abyssinia: also A. Mt 
fine sti ape fre ae Far Fast war zones otal catalogue price 
over 8 Ev ything only to serious approval appli 


_cants! FITTSCO, Dept. wig Seo geninl sig 


“FR EE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. anvroval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
_1457 Broadway, Dept. 1, N. ¥. C. 
F URE QUEEN!! 
Rettatet s Charming PRINCESS ELIZABETH (now 17) shown on 
~wfoundland stamp Included in. destr able packet of 
C ‘OM MEMORATIVES Pe TORIALS 5c with papprovals! 
EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-A “Lansdowne Ave. . 











FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
888 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bida.. Bay City. Mich. 





Pony Express Set (facsimiles) Postage 3c. 
Roberts. 402 Shearer Bido.. Bay City. Mich. 


FREE!!! 





Russia War Set. Postage 3c. WILLIAMS, 
4 602 Archer _ Oe. Say City. 











HOW TO START A 
GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
If you want to become a Girl Scout, or if 


you are interested in leading a Scout Troop, 
write in for the free booklet, "How to Start 


a Girl Scout Troop.’’ Write to National 
Headquarters, Girl arom, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York, N.Y 


Mich, 














made with Baby Ruth 


-----=-= Clip this Recipe to File ------ 
1% cup butter, or other 


1" cups flour 


shortening V4 teaspoon soda 
% cup white sugar V4 teaspoon salt 
4 oo V4 teaspoon vanilla 


2 Curtiss 5¢ Baby Ruth Bors, cut in small pieces 


Cream butter ond sugar until smooth. Beat in egg. Stir 
in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half teaspoon- 
ful on greased cookie sheet. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°F.) for 10-12 min. Makes 50 cookies. 


*% Introduce your guests to this 
specialty in nourishing refreshment! 
Golden brown, chewey cookies 
easily made with two Baby Ruth 
Candy Bars cost little. Serve to your 
crowd for any occasion! 







Get 2 5c 
Baby Ruth Bars 
Bake a batch 

today! 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Producers of Fine Foods 


| golden-brown molasses bread. 


| like 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


SPICE for BETSY 


All of a sudden, Betsy realized that she was 
trembling. She sat down on a footstool, limp 
as a rag. The floor was sprinkled with batter. 
Drops of batter like golden coins were scat- 


tered here and there. The iron pan lay on the 


floor. A thick, zigzag line of sticky yellow 
led to the storeroom. Through the heavy 
door, she could hear a banging sound and 


sliding sound, and then a 
followed by a howl of fury. 
I suppose 


nuts now, 


slithering sound, 


he’s knocked over the keg of 
she thought. 

From the trap door, two small faces peered 
anxiously down. “Is the bear goned away 7 
asked Jared. And Jabez echoed, “Is the bear 
goned away, and is the molasses bread eatened 
up? 

“Oh, dear, my molasses bread!” Betsy 
wasn't sure whether she was laughing or cry- 
ing. “My molasses bread! 

There time to The 
oven had cooled a little and she had to put in 


lovely 


wasn't much waste. 


fresh coals while she sect about gathering ma- 
terials for her third loaf of bread. 

It took longer She had to wait 
for a hen to finish laying the third egg. 

But its lucky I brought in extra molasses 
from the and it’s lucky 
is enough flour left.” 

"Into a boul break three fresh exvg 


this time. 


storeroom, that there 
Betsy 
hardly needed to look at the recipe this time. 
Pretty know it by 
thought. 


D' SK was coming into the cl 
Mrs. Howard 


came he me 


soon I'll heart,” she 


aring when 
aed 
Ylaf Andresson was with her. The 


evening. 
mush for 
supper was bubbling over the coals, and on 
the scrubbed puncheon table loaf. of 
It was smooth 
and warm, and it filled the cabin with its nut- 
fragrance. The quiet as mice 
were sitting in their chairs by the fireplace 
listening to the story of the three little pigs 
as Betsy told it to them. 

“I'm a little later than I expected to be,” 
began Mrs. Howard, 


and I was sure 


was a 


twins, 


but Sigurd needed me, 
you'd be all right and get the 
baking done.” She gave a cry of admiration 
for Betsy s beautiful bread, but just as she 
stooped to sniff delicately at its golden crust, 


THEY’RE 77 the ARMY NOW 


back on Monday morning, and ives them 
something new to think about during the 
busy week to com« 


When the WAAC graduates, 
third 


she become Sa 


otficer, a rank corresponding to that 


of second lieutenant in the Army. After 
graduation, about ninety percent of them 
hope for overseas service. “We're in. this 
now. We may as well get all the experience 


out of it that we can Many will be assigned 


to recruiting, however, and others to aircraft 
warning systems on both coasts. Twenty 
companies of one hundred and fifty WAACs 
each will be stationed at large Army Posts in 
twenty States over the country, to fill) jobs 
now held by men needed for active duty. 

If you are thinking of sending a gift to 
some WAAC you know, here are 2 few sug 
gestions: WAAC meals are excellent, since 


they are prepared by women cooks and bak 
rs, but boxes of food for bedtime snacks are 
just the same. The most want- 


very welcome, 


ed gift of all is a small traveling iron for that 
pressing 


portant job of uniforms. A 


and they 
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she straightened up, startled. A prolonged 
howl and strange scuffles resounded from the 
storeroom, 

What is that noise?” 
paling. In the face of sickness or death 
Betsy's mother was brave as a lion, but she 
had never been able to get over her fear of 
the wild forest sounds. “Olaf, 

but it can’t be— 

“It's a wolf, Mother,” Betsy said 
ulously, though she was used 
infuriated howls by 
big wolf, 


she asked, her face 


it sounds like 


trem- 
to the wolf's 
this time. “It's a pretty 
But you needn't be afraid. He can't 
get out of the storeroom.” 

Very quickly she told them about the wolf, 
listened with rapt attention, her 
turning white and Olaf 
as they heard the story. 

Then Olaf took Sweet Sally and 
went outside. There were three gun holes in 
the side of the storeroom which had been put 
there so Mr. Howard could defend his winter 
food from outside prowlers. They heard the 
report of the gun. 

“It was a big wolf, a 
when he returned. 


mother turning red 


down 


giant,” cried Olaf 
It was one of those fierce 


timber wolves that come down from the 
north woods. But he won't frighten anybody 
again.” 

Betsy said with a shaky laugh, “Well, I 


guess I didn’t have to go to Detroit village to 
see a timber wolf then! 

Olaf went on, “You'll get a good bounty 
for him, Betsy. At ten dollars, maybe 
even more. 

Ten dollars!” 


least 


Betsy's blue eyes were big 
and round. “So much money! Mother, do 
suppose Father will take me to Detroi: 
village and let me spend part of the ten dol- 
lars just the way I want to?” 

“You shall spend it all as you please,” 
Mrs. Howard. 
and held her 
penny of it 


you 


said 
She gathered Betsy in her arms 
close. “You shall spend every 


just as you like, my brave little 


pioneer. Oh, Betsy, I knew I could trust you, 
but I did not know how much!” 
Olaf's smile was filled with admiration. 


“We have not yet found a name fine enough 
baby girl, Sigurd and I,” he 

after this—if you have no ob- 
e shall call her Betsy. 


for our said 
“But 


rection, W 


now 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

shoe-shining kit for keeping those brown 
Army shoes gleaming, and a small leathc 
utility case for carrying toilet articles to and 
from the bathrooms are much favored. Darn 


ing kits, writing portfolios, and a mirror with 
a metal standard on the back which will clip 
through the ventilator of the wall locker, can 
all be used. And remember, there is no room 

barracks for nonessential articles. (The 
girls like post cards and letters, too, lots of 


them). 


With all the dithculties of launching a new 
organization, the women are very patient and 
their loyalty cannot be shaken. The younge 


women admire the spirit of the older women 
The older women have nothing but praise fo 
the younger. The officers assigned to the 
WAAC training bases praise the spirit show: 
by the girls and consider it a privilege to trai 
them. 


And 


as our young California WAAC said 
“When this war is over, we can say that w 
made history as members of the first WAAC 


(raininy 


unit. 





[ 


















Dow 
Dudot” 

















New York Office 


You weed them sturdy—you 
want them good-looking. For 
both, get these smart styles in 


denim or gabartex. 

















It’s patriotic—to grow Vitamins for 
Victory—to be a Girl Scout. Join now. 














Rugged sanforized denim makes this Slacks and 
Shirt outfit today's favorite for work and play. In 
blue-green, slicked up with bright red saddle stitch 
ing, buttons and Icatherette belt. Sizes 10-20, 


8-171 Slacks and Shirt $3.85 
8-172 Belt (purchased separately) a3 


For all-round wear, dark green Gabartex Slacks arc 
well tailored for a trim fit. Sizes 10-18. Fast to sun 
and suds ts the Basque Shirt in grecn-and white, fine 
combed cotton. Sizes 8-10. 


8-106 Gabartex Slacks $3.00 
8-257 Basque Shirt 20 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC.—National Equipment Service 


Branch Office 





* BUY - 
U.S. WAR BONDS * 


* AND STAMPS x 
. 


RECIPE ON EVERY WRAPPER 
~ «+ ALSO SEE PAGE 42 


(THs 1SSUE) 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Producers of Fine Foods 





